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SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 
OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 





and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 





“It is not without significance that our Annual Report 
opens with the statement that “The Board of Directors of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company presents 
herewith the management’s accounting of its stewardship 
for the information of stockholders, employees, telephone 
users and the entire American people who have entrusted 
to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your com- 
pany to treat equitably each of the three parties concerned, 
namely, the telephone users, the employees and the stock- 
holders. For in the long run, the interests of these three 
great of people, individually and collectively, are 
Sonal ond interdependent. 

“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the 
interests of stockholders and employees as it is of the tele- 
phone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with oppor- 
tunities open to all for advancement; and with reasonable 
protection against contingencies of illness, accident, death 
and old age are as much to the benefit of telephone users 
and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the 
business—sufficient to attract the new money needed to 
develop and expand facilities—is as good for ‘he telephone 
users and employees as it is for the stockholders.” 
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The Administrator 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


A Lecture in the University of Chicago Series “The Works of the Mind” 


r SHE longer a university admin- 
istrator administers, the more 
he is impressed by the peculi- 

arities of his calling. These pecu- 
liarities are such that the administrator 
of any other enterprise can learn 
little from the study of university 
administration; and the administrator 
of a university, for whom these 
peculiarities have a sort of morbid 
fascination, has little to say about the 
administration of an enterprise which 
is without them. 

The business executive, for example, 
has a kind of authority within the 
business which is denied the uni- 
versity administrator. It is true that 
signs are now appearing that business 
may eventually be organized like a 
university, with the staff claiming a 
kind of academic freedom, partici- 
pating in the formation of policy, and 
enjoying permanent tenure. When 
that happens, the university admin- 
istrators of America will derive a 
certain grim satisfaction from watch- 
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ing the struggles of those captains of 
industry who have had the habit 
of complaining about the mismanage- 
ment of universities. But I fear that 
this will not be soon. 

The university administrator is 
more like a political leader than any 
other kind of administrator. But 
even here the differences are, perhaps, 
more important than the similarities. 
The principal instruments of the 
American political leader are his 
party and his patronage. We cannot 
imagine his functioning at all without 
them. Both these instruments are 
quite properly denied the university 
administrator. 

In this lecture it will appear that the 
task of the administrator is to order 
means to ends. I shall hope first to dis- 
play the administrator at work with 
the means, and shall try to suggest the 
qualities that are required for the 
performance of his duties in regard to 
them, whether or not the end is 
clear, correct, or given. I shall then 
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pass to the administrator at work 
with the end, the administrator who 
is seeking to define, clarify, or dis- 
cover the aim of his institution. This 
is the highest function of the admin- 
istrator. To perform it he needs all 
the qualities that are required for the 
disposition of means and, in addition, 
certain special, and very rare, abilities. 
The peculiarities of university admin- 
istration relate both to the means and 
to the end. But the most difficult 
and most important problems are 
those which concern the end. I shall 
attempt to show the extraordinary 
significance of these problems at this 
moment in history. It is vital to 
civilization that university admin- 
istrators face and solve these prob- 
lems now. 

Before I state what the qualifica- 
tions of an administrator are, I should 
like to say that the mere statement of 
them will show that I do not possess 
them. I have been an administrator 
so long that I can tell you, I think, 
what an administrator ought to be. 
And this I can do even though I have 
never succeeded in being a good one 
myself. I discovered the things I 
know too late for them to be of use 
to me. There was nobody to give 
me this lecture when I began to 
administer. Even if there had been, 
it might not have helped much; for 
as Aristotle remarked, men do not 
become good by listening to lectures 
on moral philosophy. 

But if I had known that I was 
going to be an administrator, and if 
I had fully understood what the 
qualifications for the post were, I 
might have got a different education 
and tried to develop a different set of 
habits from those which I possess. 
One purpose of this lecture is to indi- 
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cate the education and the habits 
which prospective administrators 
should seek to acquire, so that they 
may perhaps be spared the remorse to 
which I am condemned. 


HE minimum qualifications of 

an administrator in his dealings 
with the means are four. They are 
courage, fortitude, justice, and pru- 
dence or practical wisdom. I do not 
include patience, which, we are told, 
President Eliot came to look upon as 
the chief requirement of an admin- 
istrator. For reasons which will ap- 
pear later, I regard patience as a 
delusion and a snare and think that 
administrators have far too much of 
it rather than too little. 

I do not include temperance, which 
in the case of the administrator 
would be the habit of refraining from 
making decisions that should be made 
by his subordinates. This is a matter 
between administrators and should not 
be discussed before the uninitiated. 

Nor do I include the theological 
virtues: faith, hope, and charity, 
though the administrator needs them 
more than most men. I omit them 
because they come through divine 
grace, and I am talking about what 
the administrator can accomplish by 
his own efforts. Since it is not within 
his power to obtain the theological 
virtues,» 1 must leave him to work 
that he may deserve them and pray 
that he may receive them. 

When I say that the administrator 
should have courage, fortitude, jus- 
tice, and prudence, I am saying only 
that he should be a good man. If the 


administrator is to function at all, he 
must have prudence or practical 
wisdom, the habit of selecting the 
right means to the end. But the ad- 
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ministrator’s life reveals that, though 
the virtues may be separated for 
purposes of analysis, they are one in 
practice. The administrator cannot 
exercise prudence without courage, 
which is the habit of taking respon- 
sibility; fortitude, which is the habit 
of bearing the consequences; and 
justice, which is the habit of giving 
equal treatment to equals. 

Habits are formed by action. The 
way to become a good administrator 
is to administer. But this is also 
the way to become a bad admin- 
istrator; for vice is a habit, too. The 
minimum function of the administra- 
tor is to decide, and, since he has 
to make more decisions than most 
men, he has the chance to be either 
an especially good or an especially 
bad man. 

But you will say that most of the 
administrators you have known have 
not been especially good or especially 
bad men. This is because there are 
three courses, rather than two, open 
to the man who holds an admin- 
istrative position. He can practice 
the four virtues I have named, he can 
practice their opposites, or he can 
decline to make decisions. Since the 
third is by far the easiest course, it is 
the one most administrators follow. 
I have known university presidents 
who have performed the almost super- 
human feat of making no recom- 
mendations to their boards of trustees. 
I knew one who publicly took the 
view that the trustees made the 
decisions; he did not. 

The administrator is a man who 
decides upon the class of cases com- 
mitted to his care. If he fails to 
decide, he may be an officeholder; he 
is not an administrator. The shifts 
and dodges and downright dishonesty 
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to which administrators will resort 
in the effort to become officeholders 
are an element of low comedy in the 
high tragedy of university admin- 
istration. Lord Acton has familiar- 
ized us with the notion that power 
corrupts. He might have added a 
word or two on the corruption 
wrought by the failure to exercise 
authority when it is your duty to 
exercise it. The chairman of a depart- 
ment once told a university president 
that a member of the departmental 
staff was so inferior that he should 
leave the university, and two weeks 
later recommended that the same 
man be placed on permanent tenure 
at a large increase in salary. The 
reason, of course, was that he knew 
the president would turn down 
the recommendation. The president 
would bear the onus of blighting the 
hopes of the man in question, and the 
chairman could avoid the practice 
of the virtues. This came close to 
practicing their opposites; for it was 
cowardly, pusillanimous, unjust, and 
unwise. But it is more charitable 
and more nearly describes the state 
of mind of this chairman to say that 
he merely decided that he did not 
want to administer. Administration 
was unpleasant, and he would leave it 
to the president. 

Administration is unpleasant, as 
anything which requires the exercise 
of the virtues I have named must be. 
It is doubtful whether even these 
virtues can be exercised without 
divine aid. And the happiness which 
they give is not, I fear, a happiness 
in this life. The pressure upon a 
university administrator to become 
an officeholder is enormous. But 
there is an easy way of avoiding these 
troubles, and that is not to take the 
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job. No man of mature years who 
accepts an administrative position in 
a university can claim that he did 
not know what his troubles would be. 
If there is such a man, he still has a 
way out; he can resign. 

An air of martyrdom is unbecoming 
to the administrator. If he stays in 
office he has only himself to blame, 
and his failures will always be his own 
fault. They will result from his lack 
of moral stamina or mental capacity, 
or from his neglect of Bismarck’s 
dictum that politics is the art of 
the possible. What is possible in 
any given situation depends to some 
extent on the material resources at 
the administrator’s disposal, but far 
more on the abilities and spirit of his 
constituency. The administrator may 
make the wrong appraisal of his 
material resources or of the abilities 
and spirit of his constituency. He 
may overestimate his power to enlarge 
his material resources or to enhance 
the abilities and spirit of his con- 
stituency. If he is mistaken in any 
of these particulars, he has attempted 
the impossible and deserves to fail. 
If he fails, he should resign. He 
should not become an officeholder. 


HE administrator who is willing 

to be an administrator and not 
merely an officeholder will find that 
the strain is chiefly upon his char- 
acter, rather than his mind. Admin- 
istration is a work of the mind, 
because it is ordering the means to 
the end, and the principle of order is 
the intellect. Prudence or practical 
wisdom is a habit of the practical 
intellect. It involves knowledge of 
the available means and some rational 
notion of the effectiveness of the 
available means to promote the end 
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in view. But such knowledge is not 
dificult to come by, and much 
of what passes for administrative 
knowledge is not knowledge at all. 
Knowledge is not information. The 
characteristic of knowledge is organi- 
zation. There are few principles of 
administration, and they are simple 
and easy. 

Prudence cannot be taught any 
more than courage, fortitude, or 
justice can be taught. You can be 
told what these things are. You can 
be shown examples of their exercise. 
But you develop courage, fortitude, 
and justice by practicing them, and 
so you develop prudence, too. I do 
not minimize the intellectual diffi- 
culties involved in reaching an impor- 
tant practical decision. I merely 
say that these difficulties are of such a 
nature that previous formal instruc- 
tion will do little to assist in their 
solution, and that, compared with the 
strain on the character which the 
administration of the means carries 
with it, the strain on the mind is 
insignificant. 

The strain on the character is very 
great. The administrator who is 
afraid of anybody or anything is lost. 
The administrator who cannot stand 
criticism, including slander and libel, 
is lost. The administrator who can- 
not give equal treatment to equals is 
lost. In a university he must give 
equal treatment to equals no matter 
how much it would promote his 
plans or assuage his feelings not to do 
so. I would recommend to the young 
members of the faculty of any uni- 
versity, other than the University of 
Chicago, that they attack the admin- 
istration. Their advancement will 
then be assured; for the administra- 
tion will have to lean over backward 
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to show that these attacks did not 
prevent a fair appraisal of the pro- 
fessors’ scholarly contributions. 

The administrator has all these 
ways to lose, and he has no way to 
win. Almost every decision an admin- 
istrator makes is a decision against 
somebody. This is true even of 
decisions that look as though they 
were for somebody, like a decision to 
raise a man’s salary. The admin- 
istrator quickly learns that such a 
decision is really a decision not to 
raise the salaries of other men in the 
same department. In a university, 
the administrator must appeal for sup- 
port to those whom he has alienated 
in the course of his duty. Some idea 
of his situation may be obtained by 
asking what sort of co-operation the 
President of the United States would 
get from Congress in his second term 
if he had had the duty, and had 
conscientiously performed it, of fixing 
the salary and rank of each member 
of that body for four years. If the 
administrator were a judge, he could 
expect the litigants to go away and 
leave him alone after he had reached 
his decision. As an administrator he 
must expect that those whom he has 
decided against will remain with 
him and view his labors as something 
less than inspired. 

The natural course, then, is to 
become an officeholder. Your life 
will be much easier, and you may 
even become popular. To the admin- 
istrator, the university often seems 
like a gigantic conspiracy to turn him 
into an officeholder. The trustees 
have accepted membership on the 
board because it is an honor. They 
are interested and pleased as long as 
the institution is prosperous—and 
peaceful. An administrator who ad- 
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ministers is bound to cause trouble. 
Administrative decisions affect the 
lives, the fortunes, and even the 
sacred honor, of members of the fac- 
ulty. An administrator who wants 
the support of the faculty will make as 
few decisions as he can. He will try 
to develop automatic rules covering 
all subjects to avoid the embarrass- 
ment which decisions on individual 
cases must cause him. In regard to 
new appointments he will seek to 
escape responsibility by appointing 
committees to advise him. He will 
resort to every undercover technique 
he can think of in order to have it 
appear that he did not make the 
decision, even when he did. 

The chairman of the committee of 
the trustees to select a president for 
an important college on the Atlantic 
seaboard telephoned me the other 
day to inquire about one of my 
friends. He asked whether he was a 
good administrator. In my innocence, 
thinking he wanted a good admin- 
istrator as president of his college, I 
entered upon a glowing description of 
my friend’s administrative abilities. 
I found that my tribute was received 
without enthusiasm at the other end 
of the wire, and asked if I had 
misunderstood the question. ‘‘No,” 
replied the trustee. ‘You under- 
stood the question all right. But 
you are giving the wrong answer. 
You see, our retiring president was a 
very bad administrator. Our faculty 
likes that, and they are afraid of any 
successor who will be better.” 

There are few sins of omission in 
administration, at least in university 
administration. Since the adminis- 
trator’s salary, prestige, and per- 
quisities are high, he will be criticized 
under any conditions. But he will 
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seldom be seriously disliked if he does 
nothing. People will say that he is a 
weak man and that he does not give 
the institution the leadership it should 
have. But everybody secretly yearns 
for the days of Coolidge, and academic 
communities, whatever their protesta- 
tions to the contrary, really prefer 
anarchy to any form of government. 

The temptation, of course, is to 
bury yourself in routine. There is 
so much routine—so many reports, 
sO many meetings, so many signa- 
tures, so many people to see—all of 
some value to the institution, that 
you can conscientiously take your 
salary and never administer at all. 
You can spend your entire time doing 
things which any $30-a-week clerk 
could do better and go home at night 
exhausted to report to your wife that 
you have had a hard day wrestling 
with university problems. The ad- 
ministrator who is determined to 
administer will find that the strain on 
his character is very great. 


HE strain on his mind results 

not so much from the intellectual 
difficulty of his problems as from his 
inability to command the time, assum- 
ing the ability and the willingness, to 
think. A _ university administrator 
has at least five constituencies: the 
faculty, the trustees, the students, 
the alumni, and the public. He 
could profitably spend all his time 
with any one of the five. What he 
actually does, of course, is to spend 
just enough with each of the five to 
irritate the other four. 

The administrator who wants to 
administer will find that he cannot 
put in his time to the best advantage. 
On the one side are those things 
which are inevitable and urgent. On 
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the other are those things which are 
important. The administrator should 
be devoting himself to those things 
which are important. But by defini- 
tion he must devote himself to those 
which are inevitable and urgent. 
The question whether an assistant 
professor should have an increase in 
salary of $250 is not important, at 
least in an institution which has a 
deficit of one million dollars, which 
every well-regulated university should 
have. A deficit of $1,000,250 does 
not differ significantly from one of 
$1,000,000. But this question must 
be settled, while more important 
questions are postponed, because an 
offer from another university must be 
accepted or declined, or because the 
budget must go to the trustees at a 
certain time. And it must be passed 
upon by the administrator ultimately 
responsible, because, though $250 
is not important, the quality of 
the staff is. 

The problem of time, at least in a 
university, is insoluble. The admin- 
istrator should never do anything he 
does not have to do, because the 
things he will have to do are so 
numerous that he cannot possibly 
have time to do them. He should 
never do today what he can put off 
till tomorrow. He should never do 
anything he can get anybody to do 
for him. He should have the largest 
number of good associates he can 
find; for they may be able to substi- 
tute forhim. But he should be under 
no illusions here. The better his 
associates are, the more things they 
will think of for him to do. 

Such thinking as the administrator 
can do will derive its value not so 
much from his extraordinary knowl- 
edge or intellectual capacity but from 
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his locus in the institution. Like the 
architect, his view encompasses the 
whole and the interrelations of its 
parts. He is so placed that he can 
see the enterprise as a whole. He is 
likely to take a more detached view 
of the whole and its parts than any 
of the staff. Though he will not have 
much time to think, he can devote the 
time he has to thinking as objectively 
as possible about the whole. He has 
the knowledge, the position, and the 
duty to do so. 

He has this duty in relation to all 
the means at the disposal of the 
institution. In a university, for exam- 
ple, the curriculum is a means to the 
end of the institution. It is not 
ordinarily committed to the care of 
the administrator; he has not the au- 
thority to determine what the course 
of study shall be. But the cur- 
riculum is not a means, it is the 
chief means to the end of an educa- 
tional enterprise. Nobody else has 
quite the opportunity which the 
administrator has to see the whole of 
the curriculum and the interrelations 
of the parts. The administrator fails 
in his duty, therefore, if he does not 
try to see from his point of vantage 
what the whole curriculum and its 
interrelations should be. 

He must then try to induce those 
to whose care the curriculum has 
been committed to face the problems 
it raises as persistently, as seriously, 
and as impartially as possible. In 
this connection, too, the administrator 
must be a troublemaker; for every 
change in education is a change in the 
habits of some members of the 
faculty. Nevertheless, the admin- 
istrator must insist on the participa- 
tion of the faculty in the constant 
reconsideration of the means which 
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it is using to attain the end of the 
university; for his duty is not merely 
to decide upon the classes of cases 
committed to his care, but also to see 
to it that the other members of the 
community do not become office- 
holders in relation to the categories 
committed to theirs. 


HE task of the administrator in 

ordering the means is to keep 
the institution up to its own stand- 
ards. These standards are a reflection 
of the end. The curse of universities 
is easy standards. For example, the 
relations among the members of the 
academic community are such that 
the failure to appoint or promote 
congenial men is bound to create 
much unpleasantness. The tempta- 
tion to yield is very great; but, if the 
administrator yields in one instance, 
he must yield in more, and, before he 
knows it, a new and lower standard 
has been established, which is lowered 
in its turn by the same process. The 
commitments thus made by the 
administrator—and, whatever his vir- 
tues, he is bound to make some— 
gradually reduce his effectiveness and 
combine with the gradual alienation 
of his constituency to bring his useful- 
ness to a close. The administrator 
has many ways to lose, and no way 
to win. 

The remedy is a term, at the end of 
which the institution can decide once 
more whether it wishes to be managed 
by an administrator or ornamented by 
an officeholder. Failing some pro- 
vision for the automatic termination 
of his services, the administrator 
must be in a perpetual mood of 
resignation, by which I do not mean 
mournful acceptance of the universe. 
I mean he must be perpetually 
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prepared to get out. This solution is 
not ideal. Nobody will tell the admin- 
istrator he should resign; this would 
be impolite, and finding a successor is 
very difficult. The administrator is 
usually the last person to know 
he should resign. He can always 
rationalize his salary, prestige, and 
perquisites into a burning conviction 
of his necessity to the institution. 
He is like a dub playing golf. He 
makes just enough good strokes to go 
on playing the game. But the chances 
are that the dub should give up golf 
and take to reading the Great Books. 

How does the administrator or his 
constituency know whether his deci- 
sions are right or wrong? Since he is 
deciding upon the means to an end, 
his decisions are right or wrong 
depending on whether they help or 
hinder the institution in its effort to 
achieve the end. Where the end is 
simple and clear, the appraisal of the 
administrator is easy. If the end of 
an army is victory, a general who wins 
is good. If the end of a business is 
profit, an executive who makes money 
is good. But the measure of the 
statesman can be taken only in the 
light of some defensible conception of 
the end of the state, and the measure 
of a university administrator only in 
the light of some rational view of the 
end of the university. 

The administrator cannot make the 
right decisions without some similar 
illumination. How can he decide on 
the means if he has no clear vision of 
the end? It is impossible for the 
administrator who understands the 
end to achieve it unless he has the 
character to select the right means, 
and impossible for him to select the 
right means unless he has the mind 
to understand the end. The difficulty 
of understanding the end of a uni- 
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versity—or perhaps the lack of 
mind of university administrators—is 
suggested by the fact that the leading 
characteristic of educational institu- 
tions today is aimlessness. 

The end of an institution gets lost as 
it matures. The enterprise goes on 
because it started and runs for the 
sake of running. If any other consider- 
ation than that of self-perpetuation is 
allowed to enter, it is usually that of 
prestige. Let us be famous for the 
sake of fame. We see a similar 
phenomenon in the case of states 
which have lost any conception of the 
end of political organization. They 
say, let us be powerful for the sake 
of power. 

The fact that the purpose of 
universities is rapidly lost has led to 
the suggestion that they should be 
burned down every twenty-five years, 
or that the original faculty should 
consist of men forty years old, that 
no additions should be made, and 
that they should all retire at the age 
of sixty-five. These proposals seem 
drastic, but they are little more so 
than the facts demand. It is impera- 
tive to force the periodic recon- 
sideration of the purpose of an 
institution. 

The institution may have lost its 
usefulness at the end of twenty-five 
years. Its aim may have _ been 
accomplished. Or some other aim 
should, perhaps, be substituted for 
the original one. The University of 
Chicago, which I regard as the most 
useful institution in the world, is so 
because its original aim has been the 
subject of some reconsideration. The 
idea of the founders of this University 
was simply to establish a university 
in the Middle West, and one with 
Baptist overtones. Now there are 


many other universities in the region, 
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and the Baptist overtones are almost 
inaudible. 

The task of the administrator in a 
new enterprise is relatively easy, for 
there the purpose of the communal 
activity is clear and fresh in the 
minds of all the members of the 
community. Men are appointed to 
the staff because they are thought to 
be qualified for and interested in 
working toward the end. As the 
inevitable mistakes are made, as the 
vested interests harden, as the aim is 
changed to self-perpetuation, the diffi- 
culties of administration increase. 
The alteration takes place very 
rapidly. George Vincent, later presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
who was a member of the first faculty 
of the University of Chicago, used to 
say that on the day the University 
opened, the faculty and students 
gathered in front of Cobb Hall and 
sang “Old Varsity” before the paint 
was dry. President Harper designed 
a new university, but his admin- 
istrative autobiography makes de- 
pressing reading, because it shows how 
quickly a new institution congeals. 

If the end of the institution has got 
lost, if the institution has congealed, 
if it suffers from the disease of aim- 
lessness, then all the administrator’s 
moral difficulties are intensified, and 
his mind undergoes serious strain. 
Now, in addition to summoning up 
the character necessary to select the 
right means, he must try to command 
the intelligence to discover the end. 
He must become a philosopher. 


EN who possess and practice 
the virtues are rare enough. 
Good men who are also good philos- 
ophers are rarer still. Good men who 
are good philosophers and who are 
willing to run the extraordinary occu- 
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pational hazards, moral and mental, 
of university administration are a 
race which appears to be extinct. 
Yet if I were asked what single thing 
American education needed most, I 
should reply that it needed such men; 
for the whole system oi American 
education is losing itself in the 
wilderness for the lack of them. The 
academic administrators of America 
remind one of the French revolutionist 
who said, “‘The mob is in the street. 
I must find out where they are going, 
for I am their leader.” 

The president of a state university 
said recently that the object of his 
institution was to do whatever any 
important group in the state thought 
was useful. This amounts to saying 
that any important group in the state 
can determine the purpose of the 
university. The president in question 
took this view because it was easy, it 
was simple, and it would pay. He 
would not think himself; he estab- 
lished the fact that it was positively 
wrong for him to think; and the 
groups he was willing to have do his 
thinking for him would support the 
work which, they thought, it was the 
university’s purpose to do. 

This administrator merely stated 
explicitly what is implicit in the 
conduct of almost every American 
university. Almost every American 
university is managed in terms of the 
social pressures prevailing at a given 
time. Another state university presi- 
dent lately remarked that he was 
going to offer athletic scholarships 
because he could not get anything 
through the legislature with his present 
football team. Since the American 
university has been unable to formu- 
late any idea of its function, its 
function is to do what any powerful 
group wants it to undertake. It has 
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no standard by which to judge these 
requests, because it has no conception 
of the end. The modern university 
and the modern department store are 
therefore almost indistinguishable, ex- 
cept that because of the momentary 
shortages the university offers, just 
now, a wider variety of goods than the 
department store. 

Anybody who has watched the 
development of the American uni- 
versity will have no difficulty in 
predicting that in the next twenty- 
five years it will greatly expand on the 
side of natural science, engineering, 
and the applied social sciences, such 
as business, industrial relations, 
and public administration. I have 
the greatest respect for all these 
subjects. Perhaps this is the direc- 
tion in which the American uni- 
versities should move. But I would 
point out that, if they do move in this 
direction, it is improbable that they 
will do so because they have con- 
sidered the end and concluded that 
what civilization needs is more natural 
science, engineering, and applied social 
science. If they move in this direc- 
tion, it is likely that they will do so 
because powerful pressures in society 
push them. 

As it is easy and tempting to 
become an officeholder rather than an 
administrator, so it is easy and 
tempting not to think about the end. 
As everybody in the institution prefers 
an officeholder to an administrator, so 
everybody in the institution prefers 
not to be reminded that the university 
has, or should have, a purpose. The 
worst kind of troublemaker is the 
man who insists upon asking about 
first principles, and the first principle 
of any activity is the end. The last 
question that will be raised about a 
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prospective academic administrator 
is whether he has any ideas. If it 
appears that he has, he is unlikely 
to be appointed, for he will rightly 
be regarded as a dangerous man. 
The situation in American education 
is much the same as that in American 
politics: the men who are needed 
most cannot be chosen; the qualifica- 
tions to do the job disqualify the 
candidate for the post. 


ET somebody in the institution 
must think about the end; for 
otherwise the institution will get lost 
or fall to pieces. Our universities 
present an especially acute aspect of 
the general problem of the one and 
the many. A university should be 
one; but it is peculiarly a prey of 
centrifugal forces, which are always 
driving it apart. This is because 
no end has yet been discovered and 
accepted by the American university 
sufficiently clear to make sense of its 
activities, to establish a standard 
for criticizing them, and to unify 
those who are carrying them on. 
Even a mob will disintegrate if 
it does not know where it is going. 
The administrator must accept a 
special responsibility for the dis- 
covery, clarification, definition, and 
proclamation of the end. But he 
does not own the institution. The 
administrator’s responsibility is to 
get others to join him in the search 
for the end and to try to lead all his 
constituency to see and accept it 
when it has been found. He must 
conceive of himself as presiding over a 
continuous discussion of the aim and 
destiny of the institution. He must 
insist upon this discussion, and he 
must see to it that it never flags. 
The difficulty is that the aim and 
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destiny of an institution are not dis- 
covered by instinct or tradition; they 
must be arrived at by creative 
thought. For this, the administrator 
has neither the time, the atmosphere, 
nor the education which it demands. 

It is suggestive that since Francis 
Bacon, who was, after all, a bad ad- 
ministrator and a bad man, no 
administrator who carried major 
responsibilities has published any- 
thing of any significance. In our own 
time, Hawthorne, Arnold, Trollope, 
and Mill have held administrative 
posts and done creative work. But 
Hawthorne was an officeholder, rather 
than an administrator, and the other 
three did not carry major respon- 
sibilities. Nor did any of them do 
any important thinking about the 
end of their administrative activity. 
There is little published evidence 
that any administrative officer has 
done so since Marcus Aurelius. 

The end is the most important 
matter the administrator can deal 
with but its consideration can always 
be postponed; there is never any time 
for it. Though the administrator 
shares his lack of education with his 
contemporaries, associates, and fellow- 
citizens, they may be able to do 
something about their inadequacy in 
their leisure hours. The adminis- 
trator’s leisure hours are few, his 
administrative problems follow him 
home and plague his dreams, and his 
intellectual condition at the end of 
the day’s work is such that he is 
barely able to cope with a detective 
story. The university administrator 
can force himself to do some reading 
and thinking by teaching; but this is 
bad for the students. 

Yet Plato’s answer to the question, 
What kind of administrators do 
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states—and universities—require? is 
valid for us today, after almost 
twenty-five hundred years. He said, 


Unless either philosophers become kings 
or those whom we now call our kings and 
rulers take to the pursuit of philosophy 
seriously and adequately, and there is a 
conjunction of these two things, political 
power and philosophic intelligence, there 
can be no cessation of troubles, dear 
Glaucon, for our states, nor, I fancy, for 
the human race either." 


Plato also tells us what kind of 
education is needed to produce the 
administrator we are seeking. Until 
the age of thirty-five, the candidate 
is to devote himself to his education, 
spending the last five years in the 
most profound metaphysical studies. 
Then for fifteen years he is to acquire 
practical experience in offices which 
Plato describes as those suitable to 
youth. The object is, of course, to 
develop the habit of practical wisdom, 
but even more to develop the moral 
virtues. In Plato’s words, “And in 
these offices, too, they are to be 
tested to see whether they will remain 
steadfast under diverse solicitations or 
whether they will flinch and swerve.” 

At the age of fifty, those candidates 
who have survived all tests and 
shown themselves the best in every 
task and every form of knowledge are 
ready to become administrators. But 
each will serve only for a limited 
term. The philosopher kings alternate 
between periods of philosophical study 
and administration, with the longer 
periods devoted to philosophy. When 
the turn comes for each, they toil in 
the service of the state, holding office 
for the city’s sake, regarding the task 
not as a fine thing but as a necessity. 


1The es Book 5, 473 D. 
*Tbid., k 7, 539 E. 
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As a reward for these sacrifices they 
depart eventually for the Islands of 
the Blest, and the state establishes 
public memorials and religious rites 
in their honor as though they were 
divinities, or at least divine and 
godlike men. 

Plato was writing a utopia. Utopias 
are the products of desperate situa- 
tions. They are constructed when 
everybody sees that nothing can be 
done, except perhaps to indicate the 
ideals toward which future genera- 
tions should strive. We look to 
Plato not for the specifications of a 
practical program to be taken over 
intact, but for guidance in the forma- 
tion by our own efforts of a practical 
program for our own day. 


HE essential points are that the 
administrator should not want 
to administer, but should be forced 
to do so for the public good; that he 
should have a long period of educa- 
tion, culminating in profound specu- 
lative study; that he should undergo 
a great variety of practical experience 
to form his character and develop the 
habit of practical wisdom; and he 
should serve for a limited term, after 
which he should resume his studies, if 
he expects at some later time to have 
another. This is the kind of scheme 
which is called for if the administrator 
is to have the moral and intellectual 
qualities which the times demand. 
You will say that even this reduced 
and denatured version of the Platonic 
program remains utopian still. Itisa 
sufficient reply that our situation is so 
desperate that nothing not utopian 
is worth trying. We know that the 
world may at any moment burst into 
flames. We know that we can hope 


to save ourselves only by the most 
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tremendous and well-directed efforts. 
Bewildered and tortured humanity 
should be able to look in this crisis to 
those institutions created to elevate 
the minds and hearts of men, to 
symbolize their highest powers and 
aspirations. To say of a university 
now that its object is to maintain 
itself or to preserve accepted values 
and institutions is to deny the respon- 
sibility imposed by the community 
on those privileged persons whom it 
has set apart to think in its behalf, to 
criticize its ways, and to raise it to 
its highest possible moral and intel- 
lectual level. 

We can take one of two positions 
about education today. Either it 
aims to transform the minds and 
hearts of men, or it is completely 
irrelevant. Either it is almost our 
only hope or it is literally child’s 
play, a way of keeping the young 
occupied until they can enter the 
army, which may be blown to bits 
without notice, or go to work in an 
economic system which is rapidly 
dissolving, or become citizens of a 
country and members of a civilization 
which—so we should have to tell 
them if we spoke frankly—are in the 
greatest peril in their history. Albert 
Einstein’s estimate that in the next 
war two-thirds of the populations 
involved will be killed seems con- 
servative, and who will say that 
there will not be a next war and that 
it will not be soon? 

We know that agreements to con- 
trol uranium deposits, to permit 
inspection of atomic-power plants 
and factories, to disarm, and even 
the solemn agreement which is the 
charter of the United Nations itself 
can last only so long as each of the 
participating members wants them to 
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last. We know that a world govern- 
ment can arise only if the peoples of 
the world want it, and can endure 
only as there is a world community 
to support it. The prospects of a 
world civil war are not attractive. 

We must have international agree- 
ments. We must work toward world 
government. But the significance of 
these agreements and of all efforts to 
frame a world constitution and get it 
adopted lies largely in the fact that 
all discussion of world unification 
may promote the community upon 
which such unification must rest. 
Such unification ultimately rests on 
the transformation of the minds and 
hearts of men. 

If we must abolish war or perish, 
and if war can be abolished only by 
this transformation, then the aim of 
educational institutions is to bring 
about this transformation. And the 
task is one of terrifying urgency, so 
urgent that the triviality and frivolity 
of American education and the petty 
and selfish concerns of its leaders seem 
blasphemous as well as suicidal. 


OU may say that there is a dis- 

proportion between the end that I 
propose and the means that I have 
chosen. You may feel that there is 
little in the record of educational 
institutions in this country to suggest 
that, even if they devoted themselves 
wholeheartedly to the work, they 
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could save civilization. If this is so, 
then we should take the enormous 
funds now devoted to the educational 
enterprise and use them to provide a 
few pleasant final hours for our 
starving fellow-men in Europe and 
Asia. The plight of mankind is such 
that if we seriously conclude that our 
activity is irrelevant to it we should 
give up the activity. The world 
cannot afford the luxury of so wasteful 
a monument to an abandoned dream. 

As the minimum function of the 
administrator is ordering the means, 
so his highest function is discovering 
and clarifying and holding before his 
institution the vision of the end. As 
the qualifications for the adminis- 
trator’s minimum function are cour- 
age, fortitude, justice, and prudence, 
so the qualification for his highest 
function is philosophical wisdom. At 
this epoch in history we can demand 
nothing less of the administrator than 
this combination of practical and 
philosophical wisdom, with the moral 
qualities necessary to sustain it. 

The reward of the administrator 
may not be public memorials, religious 
rites, and a pleasant journey to the 
Islands of the Blest. For these things 
he should care not at all. His satis- 
faction will come, even if he fails, 
from having seen and attempted one 
of the most difficult works of the 
mind and one of the most challenging 
human tasks. [Vol. XVII, No. 8] 








A Science Sequence for the 
Arts Student 


By MARTEN TEN HOOR 


The Natural-Science Requirement in the Liberal-Arts Program 


the student who elects a natural 

science as part of his general edu- 
cation pursues the same course as the 
student who elects it as part of his 
pre-professional training. The educa- 
tional propriety of this idea has been 
questioned. There has been a growing 
feeling that the needs and interests 
of such different types of students 
cannot be adequately met in the same 
course. This idea has been strength- 
ened by the realization that the con- 
ception and development of the ele- 
mentary natural-science course. have 
been directed principally by the inter- 
est of the science departments in 
meeting the particular needs of the 
pre-professional student. In short, 
there is a steadily growing conviction 
that the non-professional students! in 
the natural-science courses are the 
“forgotten men” of the campus. 

The implication is that the pre- 
professional science students are, by 
contrast, in a much more fortunate 
position. Generally speaking, it is 
true that some of the best teaching is 
being done in the natural sciences for 
the pre-professional students. For 
one thing, these students know exactly 
why they are taking the course. The 
vision of being a physician or an 

1Students who are not pre-professional students. 
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industrial chemist has a much sharper 
outline than the vision of being a “cul- 
tured person.” The ultimate benefits 
of the course are also more concrete 
and more easily identifiable. The 
material to be mastered is more exact 
and thus more easily manageable. 
Finally, the instructors have clearer 
ideas of the educational end in view. 

The situation is far different in the 
case of the student who pursues a 
science course because he—or the 
curriculum committee—thinks that 
such study is an essential part of a 
cultural education. The average stu- 
dent has only a vague notion of the 
contribution the course is supposed 
to make to his education. Too often 
he takes it only because it is required 
for graduation. This provides sufh- 
cient motivation for attempting to 
pass the course but hardly enough for 
an enthusiastic study of the subject. 
The material of the course is usually 
so technical and detailed that even the 
better student is unable to relate it 
to his present or future interests. In 
this particular connection, it is useful 
to take note of the substantial in- 
crease in the content of the average 
introductory science course. A com- 
parison of an elementary textbook of 
thirty years ago with one of today will 
justify this statement. It is doubt- 
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ful if this expansion has been effected 
in the interests of anyone but the 
pre-professional student. 


HE specific character of the dif- 
ficulties becomes clear if we 
compare the needs of the two types 
of students. The pre-professional stu- 
dent needs to acquire, first, an exten- 
sive and detailed knowledge of the 
principles and data of the science. 
Second, he must develop intellectual 
expertness in the application of the 
methods of the science to professional 
problems both in and outside the 
laboratory. Third, he must develop 
a high degree of skill in the use of 
scientific apparatus. Fourth, he must 
acquire a critical understanding of the 
logical nature of all types of scien- 
tific methods used in the area, partic- 
ularly methods of proof, and develop, 
in consequence, a_ sophisticated 
appreciation of the logical and empir- 
ical limitations of science. Fifth, 
he should acquire, sooner or later, a 
substantial store of information about 
the history of the science and of his 
future profession, for a knowledge of 
history furnishes the foundation for 
understanding and critical evaluation. 
These five requirements apply par- 
ticularly to the student of whom no 
more is expected than the enlightened 
practice of his profession. For the 
student who is expected to advance its 
theory and practice, a sixth require- 
ment should be added, namely, such 
complete intellectual mastery and 
technical control as ultimately to 
emancipate him from the restrictions 
of established doctrines and _ tradi- 
tional routines, and enable him to 
venture, with profit and safety, into 
the realm of the creative scientific 
mmagination. 
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Now it is obvious that not nearly 
so much, quantitatively and qual- 
itatively, is expected, or should 
be required, of the non-professional 
student. His needs are much more 
modest. First of all, he needs to 
acquire only a limited knowledge of 
fundamental principles, supported by 
only so much detailed information as 
is necessary to illustrate these prin- 
ciples and thus to exhibit their con- 
crete significance. There is no reason 
for supposing that he will use tables, 
equations, and formulas, and therefore 
no occasion for requiring memoriza- 
tion of more of this material than is 
necessary for understanding basic 
principles. 

Since this statement, as well as some 
of those which follow, will arouse 
strong opposition, it may be wise at 
this point to recall that, in deter- 
mining the educational value of any 
subject-matter or process, we are of 
necessity concerned with comparative 
values and not with absolute values. 
To say that the non-professional stu- 
dent needs only a limited knowledge 
of tables, equations, and formulas 
does not imply that more extensive 
knowledge of these matters is of no 
value, but rather that it is of less 
value to him than to the professional 
student, or that it is of less value to 
him than some other accomplishment. 

Delimitation of the type of material 
referred to has also been objected to 
on the ground that it assumes that the 
mastery of such material has profes- 
sional value only; the theoretic or 
drill value is completely ignored. The 
exacting memorization and careful 
application of this material provide a 
substantial intellectual content which 
is present in all too few of the courses 
pursued by the liberal-arts student. 
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There is much truth in this state- 
ment. However, there are available 
to such students several other courses; 
for example, various types of logic, 
the content of which is equally sub- 
stantial but which are nevertheless 
not required. Moreover, the value of 
a course in the area of general or 
cultural education is not necessarily 
proportionate to its “substantial intel- 
lectual content.” 

There is a second way in which the 
needs of the non-professional student 
are much more modest than those of the 
pre-professional student: the former 
needs only a limited knowledge of lab- 
oratory procedure. It would seem that 
this can be acquired, for the most part, 
by the observation of experimental 
demonstration. There must, of course, 
be some opportunity for individual 
performance in the laboratory. The 
extent of the latter will be deter- 
mined in part by the character of the 
scientific material being studied and 
in part by considerations of time. 
Since this opinion is_ strenuously 
opposed by many teachers of natural 
science, it requires specific defense. 


CONSIDERABLE part of the 

laboratory activity of the stu- 
dent in the traditional introductory 
natural-science course consists of per- 
forming experiments which have pre- 
viously been performed an infinite 
number of times and, of course, always 
with the same result. Since the 
outcome of the experiment is pre- 
dicted in the laboratory manual, no 
other result is expected by the stu- 
dent. This type of laboratory exercise 
has been well described as “putting 
round pegs in round holes.” There is 
no element of invention, of discovery, 
or of surprise in this kind of exper- 
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imentation. As a matter of fact, these 
exercises are really not experiments: 
they are only imitations of exper- 
iments. To be sure, the student sees, 
hears, and smells things he has never 
sensed before, but he could have the 
same experiences by watching a dem- 
onstration. There might be some loss 
of liveliness of interest and of sharp- 
ness of observation, but this loss 
seems justified if we weigh it against 
the saving in time and effort. More- 
over, it is possible that there will be 
no loss at all, or very little, if the job 
of demonstration is expertly done, 
pedagogically speaking. The dem- 
onstrator will have to be something of 
an actor; but that is, after all, what 
any good teacher has to be. 

It may well be asked: Why then 
are so much time and effort expended 
in this type of laboratory exercises? 
Obviously, in order that the student 
may develop manual dexterity and 
accuracy in performance and observa- 
tion, and thus acquire a dependable 
laboratory technique. This is a good 
answer in the case of the pre-profes- 
sional student. But it is practically 
certain that the non-professional stu- 
dent, once he has “‘completed”’ his 
natural-science course, will have little 
if any occasion in his life to use 
experimental laboratory technique. 

Defenders of the traditional lab- 
oratory course have other arguments, 
however. They claim that in the 
laboratory the student develops pains- 
taking care, sense of responsibility, 
the ability to apply general principles 
to specific facts, capacity to plan 
accurate and involved projects, the 
well-known scientific habit of “fol- 
lowing through,” respect for brute 
facts, and so on. Such claims are 
justifiable, up to a point. Stated m 
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this general way, they are reminiscent 
of the arguments of the disciplinarians 
who were wont to claim wonder- 
working powers for mathematics, for- 
mal logic, and Latin grammar. These 
claims had to be withdrawn, or at 
least greatly de-emphasized, when it 
was found that they were not sub- 
stantiated by observation and exper- 
iment. There is, for example, no 
proof that an expert mathematician is 
by virtue of his training more expert 
than his non-mathematical fellows in 
solving social or political problems. 
Nor is there proof that the praise- 
worthy qualities developed by scien- 
tific training are transferred when the 
scientist attempts to “discover the 
truth” in non-scientific areas. What 
is unfortunately lost sight of in the 
kind of inference under consideration 
is that formal accuracy and scientific 
objectivity are quickly subverted when 
the mind wrestles with problems in 
which emotions and prejudices are 
involved. It is then that the non- 
intellectual determinants of thought 
begin to influence thought and deter- 
mine action. 

It is therefore highly questionable 
if these arguments can be accepted as 
justifying, in the case of the non- 
professional student, the expenditure 
in the laboratory of so much tiine and 
energy as the traditional natural- 
science course requires of him. It is 
granted that a man learns by doing; 
but he cannot very well be expected 
to learn to do everything. It is also 
granted that the student should 
acquire a critical understanding of the 
potentialities and limitations of the 
natural sciences; however, it can be 
seriously doubted if doing experiments 
is the most efficient and economcial 
way of acquiring this understanding. 
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HERE is a second criticism to 

be made of the traditional nat- 
ural-science requirement as laid down 
for the non-professional student; 
namely, that it is inadequate. The 
standard liberal-arts college curric- 
ulum requires the student to take one 
“year course” in the natural sciences. 
Sometimes the requirement prescribes 
a “laboratory” science; sometimes the 
scope of the requirement covers math- 
ematics or even more disparate items. 
In consequence, the non-professional 
student’s education in the natural 
sciences is usually limited to the pur- 
suance of a single elementary course 
in physics, chemistry, zoology, bot- 
any, general biology, geology, or 
astronomy. It seems clear that, in 
the light of a reasonable conception of 
a liberal education, this is hardly 
defensible. Given the extent of the 
area of knowledge covered by the 
natural (laboratory) sciences, and the 
great differences between the individ- 
ual sciences, and even between groups 
of sciences, any single elementary 
course in any one of them can hardly 
be considered adequately represent- 
ative. The requirement is, historically, 
the unintentional consequence of the 
rapid development and differentiation 
of the natural sciences in the liberal- 
arts curriculum. If the requirement 
is to be retained, however, it should 
not be by default but by pedagogically 
justifiable choice. 

Although most educators grant the 
inadequacy of the single-course re- 
quirement, there are a few dissenters. 
Some of the latter insist that the lack 
of representativeness is an inescapable 
characteristic of our kind of educa- 
tional system or, for that matter, of 
any kind of formal educational sys- 
tem. The conception of a “course” 
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implies the division of knowledge into 
areas and the selection of one of those 
areas for intensive study. This pro- 
cedure is made necessary by the 
dimensions of modern knowledge. 
The attempt to escape the limitations 
of the course system involves sacri- 
ficing knowledge of either data or 
principles, and either of these sacri- 
fices is fatal. In the former case, the 
result is knowledge of empty prin- 
ciples; in the latter, knowledge of 
meaningless data. 

Another type of dissenter supports 
this argument with the positive claim 
that the intensive study of one 
natural science is the only procedure 
which is educationally sound. Either 
breadth or depth must be sacrificed, 
and in education it is always better 
to know one thing thoroughly than 
to know a lot of things superficially. 
A third type of dissenter undertakes 
to bolster this argument by claiming 
that intellectual virtues developed by 
the intensive study of one subject, 
such as carefulness and thoroughness, 
become all-pervasive habits of mind 
and are consequently applied auto- 
matically by the possessor in all his 
intellectual activities. 

With respect to the last claim, it 
needs only to be pointed out that it is 
not supported by fact. Whether or 
not an intensive knowledge of one 
science is to be preferred over general 
knowledge of several sciences is a 
debatable question. Those who prefer 
a more general knowledge of the field 
of natural science base their judgment 
upon the important and undeniable 
fact that under the single-course plan 
the student remains almost com- 
pletely ignorant of the unique subject- 
matter of the sciences which he does 
not elect. For example, the student 
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who elects physics as his natural sci- 
ence is almost certain to leave college 
without any knowledge of the biolog- 
ical sciences, except for such ele- 
mentary information as he may have 
acquired in high school or collected 
outside of his formal education. In 
consequence, his scientific knowledge 
is not only specialized but it is also 
isolated, for he has not had oppor- 
tunity to develop any synthetic view 
of the natural world. 


HE fairness of the criticisms of 

the requirement of the single- 
science course is acknowledged by 
representative educators, including 
many scientists, but the critics are by 
no means agreed among themselves as 
to what should be done to improve 
the situation. There are strong advo- 
cates of a one-year general course, the 
so-called natural-science survey. In 
its least impressive form, this is likely 
to be little more than a glorification 
of the general-science course offered in 
most of our high schools. On the 
college level, and taught by com- 
petent persons, it has an_ innate 
tendency to develop into a course in 
natural philosophy. In the hands of 
an instructor with an unrestrained 
philosophical imagination, it may 
well degenerate into a course in specu- 
lative metaphysics. At its sound- 
est, it is a heroic effort to do too much 
in too little time. Its great virtue is 
that it has continuity; its weakness, 
that this continuity is exhibited on a 
plane too far removed from the 
concrete facts of science. 

There are those who believe that a 
combination of the standard single 
courses should be required, it being 
understood that the selection will be 
representative of the accepted divi- 
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A SCIENCE SEQUENCE 


sions; that is, one course from the 
physical-science group, one from the 
biological-science group, and one from 
the “earth sciences.” This would, of 
course, bring about great improve- 
ment in the situation. Assuming that 
reasonably sufficient time is allowed, 
and waiving the question of repre- 
sentativeness, there is still one serious 
criticism to be made: mere combina- 
tion will not provide what is quite as 
important as extent of reference, 
namely, unity and continuity. The 
student should have at least an 
approximation to a synthetic view of 
the world of nature if his education is 
to be described as liberal. 

_ A third solution to which consid- 
eration is currently being given is the 
organized natural-science sequence. 
The idea of such a sequence is to 
select a number of units representative 
of the areas of the natural sciences 
and to combine them into a series 
which will embody and exhibit the 
principles of logical order and con- 
tinuity. This order and continuity 
must, of course, be natural and not 
artificial; they must be inherent in, 
and discoverable in, the subject- 
matter of the particular sciences 
themselves. 

As an example of a plan of this 
type, the following sequence of six 
courses, to be pursued in the order in 
which they are named, is suggested: 
an. introduction to scientific method, 
the fundamentals of physics, the 
fundamentals of chemistry, the funda- 
mentals of biology, the fundamentals 
of geology, and a survey of the history 
of science. The total number of credit- 
hours provided should be not less 
than 18 semester, or 27 quarter, hours. 

The principal advantage of this 
sequence lies in the provision which 
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it makes for unity and continuity. 
The introduction to scientific method 
will serve to introduce the student to 
the whole realm of natural science by 
exhibiting the logical forms and proc- 
esses of all scientific thought and will 
thus prepare him for the study of 
scientific thought in action. The 
course should include carefully selected 
illustrative material. Critical under- 
standing of scientific methodology will 
serve as a uniting interest and as a 
guiding motif throughout the study 
of the particular sciences and of the 
concluding section, the history of 
science. The critical sense which the 
student will have developed in the 
first part will stimulate and enliven 
his study of the particular sciences. 
The selection and order of the par- 
ticular sciences are also favorable to 
the principle of continuity. There is a 
movement forward from the micro- 
cosmic to the macrocosmic, from the 
electron and quantum and associated 
irreducibles of physics, through the 
atoms and molecules of chemistry, 
through the cells and genes and more 
complex organic forms of the biolog- 
ical sciences, to the masses and strata 
of geology. Dynamic continuity, or 
better, continuity of event and process, 
is likewise provided for. The mind 
proceeds step by step from contem- 
plation of the behavior of the smallest 
units of matter and energy to that of 
the most ponderous masses and forces. 
The course in the history of science 
is the capstone of the sequence. By 
the time he reaches it, the student 
should have acquired sufficient de- 
tailed knowledge in the four “science” 
courses to be ready to appreciate the 
history of the sciences drawn in broad 
strokes. This final unit will help him 
to place natural science in the history 
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of civilization and thus to discern its 
cultural direction and to evaluate its 
contributions. 

It is clear, of course, that time for 
laboratory exercises will be decidedly 
limited, but much can be compen- 
sated for by demonstration. Some 
individual laboratory instruction must 
of course be provided; the amount and 
the character of this will need to be 
determined in the light of considera- 
tions of time as well as of the require- 
ments of each of the science areas 
included in the sequence. 


HERE will, of course, be many 

and weighty objections to this 
plan. These will require and deserve 
separate statement and consideration, 
for which there is no space here, but 
one obvious criticism may well be 
anticipated. The number of hours 
required will appear excessive to some 
devotees of the humanities. Such 
critics should seek a fair and realistic 
answer to this question: Considering 
how extensive and important an area 
the natural sciences cover, is approx- 
imately one-sixth of the total number 
of hours required for graduation too 
large a fraction to assign to the study 
of it? They should also note that the 
courses in scientific method and in the 
history of science contain a consid- 
erable amount of material now covered 
by other courses. 
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It will be objected by some that the 
sequence is not really representa- 
tive since, for example, astronomy and 
geography are not included. The 
sequence is, to be sure, not rep- 
resentative of all the natural sciences. 
What is claimed for it is that it is 
more representative than the tradi- 
tional requirements and _ therefore 
sounder educationally. Everything 
cannot possibly be included and 
should not be. Too much is not a 
correction for too little. In education 
we are dealing with comparative, not 
with absolute, values. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that all the advantages will not 
go to the student. For the instructors 
participating, the sequence will be a 
valuable venture in co-operative edu- 
cation. The realization of the most 
important aim of the course, namely, 
a unified view of the realm of natural 
science, will not be easy of attain- 
ment. Long hours of conferences 
devoted to careful planning will be 
necessary. New approaches, new 
teaching plans, and possibly even 
new methods will have to be devised, 
for mere transference in bulk of 
material from traditional courses 
would almost certainly defeat the 
purpose of the sequence. Thus, in- 


structors as well as students should 
find the sequence an interesting and 
rewarding undertaking. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 8] 





A New Approach to the Humanities 


By DONALD HUTCHINS MACMAHON 


Backwards Is Forward 


ONG before the publication of 
lL, the Harvard Report, many of 
our institutions of higher learn- 
ing realized the need for a reinterpre- 
tation of our cultural heritage. They 
have come to recognize that the 
chasm between the past and present, 
with its resulting disunity in learning, 
breeds a factionalism that constitutes 
a hazardous pitfall for democracy. 
Aware of this danger, educators have 
tried in recent scholarly discussions 
to formulate ways and means by 
which colleges and universities can 
be instrumental in forestalling such a 
cultural deterioration. 

Elbridge Sibley, ina JournaALarticle, 
“The Liberal College in a Secular 
World,” has pointed out that “the 
prevailing liberal-arts curriculum con- 
sists of granules of knowledge which 
are no more coherent than dry sand.” 
To fuse this diversity a “Socratic 
kind of mutual education” is pre- 
scribed.1 While this, to be sure, is a 
desirable objective, what are the large 
institutions of learning to do? It 
may be that within the framework of 
this objective there is no place for the 
large institutions at all, and that, as 
some current critics advocate, they 
should be replaced by countless num- 
bers of small colleges. Although that 
may be a desirable objective, for the 
present it remains a Utopian ideal. 


IXVII (February, 1946), pp. 75, 80. 


Why wait until such a final struc- 
tural change has been effected, letting 
matters slide in the hope that some 
deus ex machina will present us with 
the completed edifice? Would it not 
be wiser to attempt within the existing 
limitations some immediate cultural 
rebuilding, realizing that what we are 
doing can at best be only a makeshift? 
Unless we act now, our attitude 
strongly suggests that of the small 
boy who stubbornly refused to work 
in grammar school because he was 
saving his brain for the university. 

‘ It goes without saying that, within 

the present setup of our large institu- 
tions, the neo-Socratic method of 
teaching is scarcely feasible. In classes 
of fifty to one hundred fifty students, 
close individual contact with the 
instructor is impossible. Even if 
funds were available to employ a 
staff large enough to divide the stu- 
dent group into small units, it is 
unlikely that there would be enough 
qualified teachers to fill the need. 

A great many of our colleges and 
universities are aware of this dilemma. 
Accordingly they have begun exper- 
iments in the hope of achieving some 
positive results under existing cir- 
cumstances. One of the keystones in 
these experiments is the introduction 
of a humanities course aimed toward 
a synthesis of reason, faith, and scien- 
tific method through a reinterpreta- 
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tion of the influences of ancient 
Greece, ancient Rome, Hebraism, and 
Christianity. In institutions where a 
departmental fusion or streamlining 
has not yet been effected, the course 
is usually offered co-operatively by 
members of the departments of Eng- 
lish, classical languages, romance lan- 
guages, history, philosophy, and the 
fine arts. Theoretically, such a course 
can do much to bring about the 
desired integration. Although it is 
still too early to allow for complete 
evaluation of its practical results, we 
have already come across a number of 
stumbling blocks in the road to 
understanding. 


IRST of all, the average student, 
and more specifically the Fresh- 
man, is equipped with only a 
superficial knowledge of the classics. 
In hundreds of instances, he comes 
from a rural high school enrolling too 
few students to warrant an adequate 
teaching staff. Frequently the stu- 
dent is lacking in any knowledge of 
the classics whatsoever. Yet integra- 
tion is supposedly the process of 
forming a set of variables into a 
whole. If these variables are missing, 
one provides only a cardboard struc- 
ture of meaningless data which confuse 
the average Freshman. We could, of 
course, propose a more extensive 
classical preparation in secondary 
schools by including the humanities 
in all college-entrance examinations. 
However, if we wish to give a broad 
general college education, we should 
strive to facilitate enrollment rather 
than block it by introducing additional 
academic hurdles. 
Hence, it is our job in the human- 
ities not only to synthesize knowledge 
but also to provide the knowledge that 
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is to be synthesized. This is truly a 
mammoth task, particularly within 
the scope of the customary one- 
semester course. From the point of 
view of time alone, the interpretation 
of the classics must be sketchy and 
selective. Such an interpretation sug- 
gests a haphazard superficiality that 
is heartily disliked by all educators; 
yet superficiality in this case is not 
only unavoidable but, on second 
thought, may even be desirable. I do 
not mean by this a short cut to 
knowledge that manifests itself in 
“handy little volumes giving a brief 
synopsis of all good books ever 
written.” Rather, I am advocating a 
new approach to the classics, con- 
cerned not so much with the providing 
of detailed and well-ordered data as 
with giving insight into the lives and 
fate of the ancients, their struggles 
akin to our own, and the truth that 
emanates from the great subject. As 
Jacques Barzun says: 


It happens to be a fact that all 
classic works without exception deal 
directly or indirectly with problems of 
[human conduct]. . . . For [the] under- 
standing [of these problems], the discussion 
of any classic must be superficial. If you 
dive below the surface with your pupil 
you drown him.’ 


While such an attitude may give the 
impression of making a virtue out of a 
necessity, we should remember that 
our primary concern in the humanities 
is not merely to provide another set of 
data but to kindle a flame of interest. 

This approach avowedly deviates 
from former concepts of teaching the 
humanities. Previously, it was as- 
sumed as a matter of course that the 
better-informed a student is in the 


*Barzun, Jacques. Teacher in America. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1945. p. 153. 
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classics, the easier it will be for 
the teacher to make classical subject- 
matter meaningful to him. Some 
years ago George E. Woodberry wrote: 


If these [classical] writers are early 
known a longer time is given for the 
development of this richer meaning that 
only familiarity and the passage of time 
can bring out of the page.? 


But experience has taught us the 
fallacy of this opinion. The more the 
average student knows of “the great,” 
the less he wants of them; the more 
detailed and painstaking the teaching 
has been, the greater the aversion 
to “the dead past.” The student 
who has been subjected to too many 
minute details will have a difficult 
time comprehending the broad sweep 
of a development. He cannot see the 
forest for the trees. To him it must 
appear that in the past a great many 
things have happened that are impor- 
tant and that it is important for him 
to remember these important things. 
Thus we return to our original starting 
point, the dichotomy between the 
past and present (with a strong 
emphasis on the past). 


HIS gap is further widened by 

the disproportionate amount of 
time. that is usually devoted to past 
ages as compared to the present. A 
simple technical explanation of this 
discrepancy lies in the fact that in 
the beginning of the course the pres- 
sure which accompanies the awareness 
that the end of the semester is near is 
not yet felt. Usually, during the dis- 
cussion of the Periclean age the 
teacher is still fairly relaxed; halfway 
through the Roman period he notes 


‘Woodberry, George E. Appreciation of Liter- 
ature. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1921. p. 129. 
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that mid-semester is approaching; at 
the end of the Renaissance he becomes 
frankly alarmed by tempus fugit, with 
the result that he races through 
modern times at a truly breath-taking 
speed. 

This tempo repeats itself year in 
and year out. Even with the most 
perfect planning and organizing, it 
seems unavoidable. The introductory 
lectures will always be more time- 
consuming because they deal with a 
subject farthest removed from today. 
Furthermore, the pace must be slower 
in the beginning since the student is 
accustomed to a little leeway for a 
necessary acclimatization process. For 
the teacher, the result is that he finds 
himself infinitely more at ease in the 
past simply by virtue of the fact that 
he has spent more time in it. While 
the student is prone to reject the 
“golden age,” if he is plagued with 
too many details about it, the teacher 
reacts in a different way: the more he 
knows of ancient civilizations, the 
more he begins to feel at home in 
them. He finally arrives at such a 
complete state of identification with 
the past that he becomes oblivious of 
the merits of his own time. Since the 
past is presented as a chronological 
story of the highest achievements 
(the drabber aspects being of no sig- 
nificance for teaching purposes), the 
present naturally suffers in the 
contrast. 

An awareness of this chasm is con- 
sciously or unconsciously transmitted 
to the student, who quickly senses the 
absence of curiosity in, and enthusi- 
asm for, our present civilization. At 
the same time, he instinctively feels 
the added warmth with which the 
teacher’s field of personal interest is 
endowed and presented. 
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Yet we know that the past is im- 
portant and that the student should 
be made to realize it. He should 
come to know its riches, but not at 
the cost of depriving him of the under- 
standing of the world in which he 
lives. For it is this understanding 
that should be our ultimate profes- 
sional aim in the teaching of the 
humanities. We know, however, that 
mature opinions can never be shaped 
through an escape into the remote 
distance of times gone by. 

To be sure, the present is referred 
to by analogous comparisons in class- 
room lectures, but the student nec- 
essarily reacts to these comparisons 
as if they were afterthoughts on a 
subject that has been given much 
more enthusiasm and time. It seems 
incongruous that a student should 
learn more about Athenian democracy 
than our own form of government. 


HEN what is the solution? While 

it is doubtful that there is a 
single infallible method by which our 
objectives can be reached, it would 
appear that we should first of all 
work toward a balanced estimate of 
our cultural legacy and the contem- 
porary scene. Such a balance can be 
attained more easily if we begin the 
course in the humanities with the 
twentieth century rather than with 
prehistoric times. Retrospectively, 
the past would rearrange itself into a 
hierarchy of values according to their 
relative importance for the present. 
It would no longer be necessary to 
seek for artificial devices by which to 
establish some link between then and 
now. Instead, the past would be 
introduced through the medium of 
living things and issues. For example, 
why not start with our democratic 
form of government and retrace it to 
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its roots in ancient Greece? Would 
it not seem that the local “city boss” 
is a controversial topic, capable of 
sustaining student interest even as 
far back as the first illustrious exam- 
ple, Pericles? Similarly, an inter- 
collegiate sports meet would catch 
the attention of the student and make 
him more responsive to a “compare 
and contrast” question, if the current 
sports meet, rather than the athletic 
activities of ancient Greece, were to 
initiate the discussion. 

A valuable by-product of such a 
method would be the provision of 
stimuli for discussions and questions 
on the part of the student. He should 
feel free to appeal for guidance in his 
attempt to cope with a current prob- 
lem close to his heart. Such an in- 
centive, however, will rarely be 
aroused as long as the focus remains 
on the past, for the beginning student 
is slow to recognize his vested interest 
in it. (There are, of course, exceptions 
to this rule, such as the Neo-Thomist 
groups on some campuses. These 
groups constitute only a small minor- 
ity and are, in the main, made up of 
advanced students, not beginners.) 

It is not the student, then, who 
would particularly object to this 
manner of approach. If anything, he 
knows more about the present than 
about the past; he would thus feel 
less bewildered if the course started 
on somewhat more familiar ground. 
It would be easier to say to him: 
This is our civilization; let us see 
whether or not we can avoid some of 
the obvious hazards which those 
before us coped with. This to a stu- 
dent would be a more natural intro- 
duction than the chronological or 
topical approach with its feeling of 
other-worldliness. 

It is the teacher who is reluctant to 
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leave his safe abode where he can 
relax with the reassuring feeling that 
he is on solid ground. The past has 
been ordered for him by the judgment 
of generations of scholars who have 
crystallized, condensed, weeded out, 
and weighed until this past is, as 
Van Wyck Brooks says, 

. . . like the map of a country, all one 
color, with novelists, poets, and essayists 
of various sizes corresponding to towns 
and cities, dotted over the surface, united 
by currents of thoughts as clearly rep- 
resented as rivers and railroads.‘ 


By comparison the present is chaos. 
There are no generations of thinkers 
to fall back on and to help us sift out 
what is worth while and to discard 
what is poor. The teacher must paint 
his own map of value judgments, and 
that requires an intelligent appraisal 
of an overwhelming multitude of dis- 
organized phenomena. This is not 
only a difficult job but a painful one: 
the social conditions are appalling, 
the struggles frightening, and the 
literature puzzling; and, in addition, 
there is the continuous need for 
keeping abreast of a development 
that never ends, never stands still, 
once it has been ordered and cat- 
alogued. Things change, conditions 
change, people come and go. This 
flux brings with it an ever increasing 
demand for alertness and involves 
the expenditure of already scant 
leisure time and energy. But in the 
past everything is so_ beautifully 
ordered, so comfortably still, so re- 
assuringly dead. 

Yet as Harry D. Gideonse has said: 
“It is not reasonable to expect educa- 
tion to be a model of order in an 
untidy world.”s We are here to put 


‘On Literature Today. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1941. p. 10. 

“The Coming Showdown in the Schools,” 
Saturday Review of Literature,February 3, 1945, p- 9- 
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order into it. Since that is a Hercu- 
lean task, it is only too understandable 
that we shrink from it and that our 
immediate impulse is to find an easier 
modus vivendi by taking refuge in the 
past. To leave the present, however, 
because we are overwhelmed by it 
and feel that we cannot master its 
endless demands is tantamount to 
“ceasing from mental fight.” And 
that, in turn, means stopping the 
revitalizing process before it is even 
born. 

On the other hand, the need for 
inquiring into the phenomena around 
us and fusing them with our tradi- 
tion is a sure way of guaranteeing 
both an alertness and a sharpening of 
all our faculties. The immediate 
result would be a renewed vigor in our 
teaching; and, if our teaching is vital, 
the subject-matter is automatically 
revitalized. That, after all, is what 
we want to accomplish. 


INALLY, let us consider what it 

is that we want from the past. 
An appreciation of the glory of 
ancient Greece is not enough; rather 
we should summarize, analyze, and 
transmit the cultural achievements of 
ancient civilizations according to 
their significance from our point of 
view. These cultural achievements 
comprise those elements that were 
forward and progressive in their time, 
and only the part that was vital then 
can be revitalized now. 

But we shall never be able to realize 
this aim unless we have the same 
élan vital in regard to our own time 
that the ancients felt for theirs. 
However well informed we may be on 
the past, our knowledge remains a 
dead weight unless it is utilized by a 
forward, progressive spirit. As Henri 
Peyre says in Writers and Their Critics: 
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“Traditions are respected in America 
but without any hidebound fetichism. 
The past is studied with respect, but 
the future arouses fervent hopes of 
accomplishments higher than those of 
past ages.’’6 

It is unfortunately true that human- 
ists rarely express opinions about the 
contemporary scene and what it holds 
for the future. This is regrettable 
since, contrary to the belief of a few 
current critics, the teaching profes- 
sion is a competent and honest one. 
That some of us have lingered too long 
in the realms of the “golden age” does 
not disqualify us from becoming 
analysts of our own world. As a 
matter of fact, if humanists were to 
bring to current problems some of 
the abundant enthusiasm, serious- 
ness, and understanding that they 
have given to the past, their contri- 
butions would be of great value. But 
in dealing for so long with “the very 
great” of history, they have arrived 
at such high standards of judgment 


*Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1944. p. 311. 
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that they have become unwilling to 
try something of their own, lest it 
should not satisfy the demands of 
their acquired perfectionism. Yet 
they should derive infinite reassurance 
from the fact that such a new course 
and such a new approach offer ample 
room for zestful experimenting. No 
doubt we shall make many mistakes 
in the new process, but we must have 
the courage to face that possibility 
unless we want to resign onrselves to 
the rdle of innocent bystander while 
education marches on. 

There are those, of course, who 
would deny the value of such a pro- 
gram, irrespective of the method by 
which it is presented. Some may call 
the experiment trivial; others may 
regard it as a mere reshuffling of the 
old curriculum. Our reply to them 
would be that our desired goals can 
never be reached unless everybody 
does some building now, instead of 
(as Barzun puts it) “groaning for the 
completed edifice to which they them- 
selves should bring some handiwork.” 

[Vol. XVII, No. 8] 


London University at War 


By D. W. LOGAN 


Measures Contingent upon Wartime Necessity 


don is the center consists of 
sixty-five teaching and research bod- 
ies, but in this article attention will be 
restricted to the seven specialist insti- 
tutions (called “Central Activities”’) 
and the twenty-eight colleges (called 
““Schools’’) which receive direct finan- 
cial assistance from the University. 
In 1938-39, thirteen thousand of the 
fifty thousand full-time university 
students in Britain were members of 
the University of London, and though 
numbers naturally dropped during the 
war they never at any time fell below 
thirty-five thousand in Britain or 
nine thousand in London—a contrast 
to the state of affairs between 1914 
and 1918, when university activities 
were more seriously curtailed. This 
was the result of deliberate choice by 
the Government, in whose elaborate 
system of deferment from military 
service a place was found for a pro- 
portion of university teachers and 
students. 

On the advice of the Government, 
at the outbreak of war a policy of 
dispersal to university centers outside 
London was adopted. Twenty-six of 
the thirty-five schools and institu- 
tions were wholly or in part evacuated 
and the hospitality of practically 
every university in Britain had to be 
invoked. University College, the 


HE federal organization of 
which the University of Lon- 
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largest of all, was divided among 
eight universities or colleges, and 
King’s College among five, though 
the other non-medical schools were 
each able to move as a unit. The 
medical schools had to face a more 
difficult problem, for clinical students 
need the services and organization of 
teaching hospitals and the London 
teaching hospitals could rot be moved 
in toto. Moreover, a large percentage 
of the beds in the London hospitals 
were reserved for air-raid or service 
casualties and so were not avail- 
able for teaching. Resort was therefore 
made for teaching purposes to the 
facilities afforded by the hospitals in 
the counties adjoining London. In 
spite of all difficulties, the University 
has profited in many ways by the 
experience of evacuation; firsthand 
knowledge of the teaching methods of 
other universities has been acquired, 
above all, of the tutorial system of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and a greater 
percentage of students have lived 
away from home than was the case in 
peacetime. 

With few exceptions, the buildings 
formerly occupied by the Schools in 
London were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. Following confidential nego- 
tiations earlier in 1939, the University 
headquarters in Bloomsbury, opened 
only in 1936, were made available for 
the newly created Ministry of In- 
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formation, which also took over part 
of the adjoining School of Oriental 
and African Studies. In the course of 
the war, the four women’s colleges, 
King’s College of Household and 
Social Science, Royal Holloway, 
Bedford, and Westfield, had such 
diverse occupants as the Women’s 
Royal Naval Services, the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, and _ refugees 
from Gibraltar. The London School 
of Economics became an annex of Air 
Ministry Headquarters at Adastral 
House, University College was requi- 
sitioned for the Ministry of Food, 
the Admiralty, and the Auxiliary 
(later National) Fire Service, while 
Queen Mary College became the home 
of the Stepney Borough Council, 
whose Town Hall was severely dam- 
aged in an air raid. Laboratories and 
workshops were put at the disposal of 
various Government research depart- 
ments, hostels were requisitioned to 
accommodate troops, pavilions and 
sports grounds became the center of 
Home Guard activities, playing fields 
were ploughed up for allotments, and 
the University boathouse was turned 
into a mortuary. 

The use of university buildings for 
purposes other than those for which 
they were designed involved struc- 
tural alterations and an excessive 
amount of wear and tear; so that the 
problem of reinstatement would have 
been serious enough apart from air- 
raid damage, of which the University 
had its full share. Of the many black 
days (or nights), September 24 and 
December 29, 1940, and April 16 and 
May I0, 1941, stand out—particularly 
the last date, when seventeen univer- 
sity institutions suffered damage, 
seven of them seriously. 
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URING these raids, most schools 


were evacuated and damage to 
buildings did not involve injury to 
staff and students. But the urge to 
return home was reinforced by the 
comparative immunity from bombing 
which London enjoyed between June, 
1941, and February, 1944, so that, by 
the time flying bombs and rockets 
were the order of the day, three- 
quarters of the University evacués 
were back in London. That period 
was one of great strain, but fortu- 
nately the physical injuries sustained 
were on a minor scale. Perhaps the 
most remarkable escape was when the 
laboratories of the London School of 
Medicine for Women were destroyed 
by a rocket five minutes after all the 
staff and students except two had 
gone to the other side of the building 
for a meal. In all, well over £ 1,000,000 
of repairs will be needed. 

The schools most affected were 
University College, Bedford College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical 
College, and King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, which to- 
gether suffered £750,000 ($3,000,000) 
of damage. Nor did the great teaching 
hospitals escape; the damage done at 
St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, and 
the Royal Free Hospitals will curtail 
for some time to come the facilities 
available for clinical students. With 
the building situation at its worst in 
London, it will be years before the 
ravages are made good, while develop- 
ment plans, particularly for the Uni- 
versity site at Bloomsbury, must be 
laid aside. Damage to equipment has 
also been great, the most severe losses 
being the great destruction of libraries 
at University and Birkbeck Colleges, 
which cannot adequately be expressed 
in terms of money. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY AT WAR 


Of the normal inconveniences of 
war, the University had its full share. 
The call-up of teachers, the shortage 
of technical and attendant staff, the 
limitation of supplies (particularly of 
textbooks), the restricted access to 
libraries, the blackout, the difficulties 
of travel and of convening meetings, 
all contributed toward making the 
business of carrying on a complicated 
affair. But in spite of everything, the 
normal functions of the University 
have been discharged, including the 
arrangement of examinations over- 
seas. New ventures have also been 
undertaken. Through the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, assistance was 
given to prisoners-of-war in arranging 
study courses, and examinations were 
actually conducted in prisoner-of-war 
camps. Help has been given to 
organize educational activities in 
Britain’s armed forces, and courses of 
lectures have been arranged for mem- 
bers of the armies of Dominion and 
Allied nations. 


OME schools have been able to 
render special service to the war 
effort; without the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies and the 
School of Oriental and African Stud- 
ies, service departments would have 
found it difficult or impossible to 
make satisfactory arrangements for 
the teaching of the languages of the 
Near, Middle, and Far East, partic- 
ularly of Russian and Japanese, to 
intelligence officers and interpreters. 
Work of outstanding merit has been 
done in a variety of fields by the 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Med- 
icine, from the training of medical offi- 
cers for service in tropical climates 
to the more successful prosecution of 
the never-ending war against the louse. 
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Part of the work leading to the 
production of the atomic bomb was 
carried out at Imperial College, whose 
professor of physics played a leading 
part in co-ordinating the research 
activities on the British side of the 
Atlantic. St. Mary’s Hospital Med- 
ical School is proud of its professor of 
bacteriology, whose discovery and 
development of penicillin has done 
much to reduce the gravity of war 
casualties. 

Naturally, both this and the more 
routine types of work have been car- 
ried on at times under conditions 
which many would have thought 
unbearable. Perhaps the worst crisis 
for the University was the opening of 
the V-1 attack, which coincided with 
the examinations for 1944. Grave 
hesitation was felt at bringing exam- 
ination candidates together in the 
danger zone, but it was impracticable 
to make other arrangements in time 
and the only alternative was to cancel 
the examination; the effect of this 
wouid have been to deprive hundreds 
of candidates of their only chance of 
obtaining a degree before being called 
up for service in the armed fcrces. 
After much anxious questioning the 
decision was reached to hold the exam- 
inations, but it was with profound 
relief that the end of the program was 
reached without casualties. 

The surprising thing is that the 
quality of work produced by the 
students has been, on the whole, at 
least equal to the pre-war standard, 
and it says much that the love of 
learning has emerged triumphant over 
all these difficulties. We think back 
to the day when a parcel of examina- 
tion scripts arrived from Malta at a 
time when that “unsinkable aircraft 

[Continued on page 450] 





College and Tax Collector 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


Nine Decisions of the Higher Courts of Eight States 


ASES concerning tax exemp- 
( tion of educational institutions 

continue to flow through the 
courts with interesting and significant 
results. In nearly all states, if there 
is any distribution of property or 
profits from the operation of the 
institution to private individuals, the 
privilege of exemption is thereby 
wholly defeated. Decisions of 1945 
in two New England states gave a 
liberal answer to the further question 
whether, first, the exemption must 
depend upon an express prohibition 
of private gains in the charter, or, 
second, it can depend on a showing 
that no distribution was made during 
the period in dispute, and none is 
contemplated. 

The Arnold College for Hygiene 
and Physical Education was made a 
nonstock corporation exclusively for 
educational purposes by a Connecticut 
special act of 1929 which did not 
forbid the division of net earnings 
among individual members. When 
it sought exemption from the unem- 
ployment compensation tax for 1937, 
the administrator of unemployment 
compensation ruled against it, holding 
that the corporation was not non- 
profit, though actually the record of 
eight years of operation showed no 
permanent balance of profits over 
losses, and no earnings had been paid 
to individuals except in reasonable 
compensation for services rendered. 
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In 1941, the legislature enacted an 
amendment to the college charter 
expressly making it nonprofit; but 
the corporation neglected formally to 
accept this act by filing a copy of a 
vote of acceptance with the secretary 
of state, as required by a pertinent 
statute. On this state of facts, a 
court of first instance rendered judg- 
ment against the college; but the 
highest court of the state set aside 
that judgment and directed that the 
exemption be granted.! 

One judge dissented, maintaining 
that where the charter is silent as to 
private gains, then as a matter of 
law any profits inure to the private 
benefit of members of the corporation. 
This theory, rejected by the majority 
of the Connecticut court, was also 
denied by the highest court of Massa- 
chusetts in a case in some respects 
comparable. 

The World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation of Massachusetts is a 
stock corporation created in 1942. 
Its only shareholder was the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation, Inc., 
a New York corporation established 
in 1935 to create a “world wide uni- 
versity of the air,” with the aid of an 
initial grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In 1936, this parent 
corporation moved its headquarters 
to Boston and constructed short-wave 
radio station WROL in Scituate. One 


1V, Danaher, 131 Conn. 503, 41 A. 2d 89 (1945). 
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COLLEGE AND THE TAX COLLECTOR 


of the courses broadcast was Basic 
English, intended primarily for South 
Americans. 

Real property on Commonwealth 
. Avenue in Boston, owned and occu- 
pied by the Massachusetts corpora- 
tion as the center of the World Wide 
University of the Air, was assessed 
for 1943 as taxable; and the corpora- 
tion sued for abatement of the tax. 
The charters of both corporations 
stated identical purposes: to develop, 
produce, and broadcast radio or 
television programs of cultural, edu- 
cational, artistic, or spiritual nature 
throughout the world; to issue books 
and pamphlets relating thereto; and 
to acquire, use, and transfer radio 
facilities or other property of any 
kind. Neither charter nor bylaws 
made any provision regarding dis- 
tribution of profits or income. The 
assessors contended that it could not 
be shown that there was anything 
to prevent dissolution and division of 
assets, if any. 

The court looked beyond this con- 
tention to the substance, and found 
that there were no profits; that no 
commercial sponsorship or advertising 
was accepted; that under war restric- 
tion of foreign broadcasting, the 
Foundation assisted the Government 
in preparing foreign broadcast ma- 
terials; and that it subsisted on gifts 
and grants, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace having been 
one of the contributors. Concluded 
the court: ‘“‘No other objects or pur- 
poses than those set forth in the 
charter could be engaged in validly, 
and those objects and purposes are 
exclusively charitable in character”; 
and, from reading the charter, “we 
are persuaded that in all its implica- 
tions a profit-making institution was 
not contemplated.” On this basis 
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the decision in favor of exemption 
was made. “ We are not called upon,” 
said the court, “‘to decide how dis- 
position of property should be made, 
should its purposes cease to be 
susceptible of execution according to 
their foundation.’” 


HE courts naturally scrutinize 

closely any exemption of college 
property in which a private individual 
has retained an interest. Thus at 
Miami University, where a fourteen- 
acre part of the campus had been 
conveyed to the university by two 
grantors under a deed reserving to 
them the right to live in a house on 
the premises for the duration of their 
lives, free of rent and with heating 
furnished by the university, and 
forbidding use of this house by the 
university during that time, the Ohio 
Supreme Court sustained a tax-board 
ruling that the house and the one acre 
on which it stood were taxable in the 
names of the owners of the life estate. 
The remainder of the fourteen-acre 
tract, being used for housing and 
training Navy radio students, was 
properly exempt. ‘‘The residence not 
being used for any purpose connected 
with the university and not being 
open to the public generally, is in fact 
used for a private purpose.’ 

A more difficult case arose under 
the Iowa statute exempting “real 
estate owned by any educational 
institution of this state as part of its 
endowment fund, to the extent of 
160 acres in any civil township.” 
A quarter-block in downtown Des 
Moines, occupied by two department 
stores, was conveyed to Grinnell 
College at a price of $330,000, to be 


2Assessors of Boston v. World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation of Massachusetts, 59 N. E. 2d 188 (1945). 

*President and Trustees of Miami University v. 
Evatt, 144 Ohio St., 434, so N. E. 2d 366 (1945). 
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paid at the rate of $1,000 a month for 
life to each of the three grantors, or 
at such rate as the income would 
make possible after April 1, 1955, 
plus other payments to named bene- 
ficiaries aggregating $4,500 a year, if 
the net income were sufficient. The 
question was whether this transaction 
was a sale actually transferring the 
beneficial interest in the property as 
well as the legal title to the college, or 
whether instead it merely created a 
trust for the benefit of the private 
parties. An actuary testified that the 
net assessed value of the property was 
slightly less than the sum that would 
be required to purchase the annuities 
from an insurance company. 

The court intimated that it sus- 
pected a device to avoid income taxes, 
and concluded that the transaction 
created an express trust for the 
benefit of private parties, and that 
the college does not own the property 
in a sense sufficient to justify its 
exemption under the statute. The 
maiority pointed out that all the 
payments except the three annuities 
until 1955 are, strictly speaking, 
earnings and not annuities; but 
“where a trustee is required to make 
payments to beneficiaries it is not 
very material by what name such 
payments are designated.” Three of 
the judges dissented, arguing that the 
transaction should be regarded as a 
purchase, pure and simple, creating a 
debt and not a trust. Less impressed 
than their colleagues by the hint of 
income-tax evasion, the minority 


judges pointed out that the payments 
to the grantors are taxable in their 
names under an Iowa statute taxing 
“moneys and credits.’’ 


‘Trustees of Iowa College (official name of Grinnell 
College) v. Baillie (1a.), 17 N. 


. 2d 143 (1945). 
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‘'N MANY states, lands or buildings 
held by a college solely as a form 
of investment, and not themselves 
used for any educational purpose, are 


taxable. Oklahoma now joins that 
category by a 1945 decision overruling 
earlier cases, and putting a new inter- 
pretation on the statute. 

A farm owned by Phillips Uni- 
versity and rented out, the income 
being devoted exclusively to the 
general purposes of the university, 
was assessed for 1945. The uni- 
versity could point to the 1930 case 
of Garfield County v. Phillips Uni- 
versity as a precedent for its exemp- 
tion; but this was an argument 
effective only up to the time of the 
decision of the 1945 case of Oklahoma 
County v. Queen City Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
by which the Garfield County case 
was overruled and the principle 
asserted that, hereafter, the statutory 
exemption of educational and chari- 
table institutions will apply only to 
property owned and physically used 
by them for their stated purposes. 
The Queen City Lodge case decided 
that where the lodge owned a twelve- 
story building and occupied only the 
twelfth floor, renting out the other 
floors and giving the proceeds to char- 
ity, only the twelfth floor was exempt 
from taxation. It was small comfort 
to Phillips University that the over- 
turning of the established precedent 
was held to have no retroactive 
effect, thus permitting the university 
to win its point regarding the 
assessment for 1945. The court made 
it clear that the result would have 
been opposite if taxation for 1946 or 
a subsequent year had been at issue.‘ 

In New Hampshire, the historic 


5Gibson v. Phillips University (Okla.), 158 P. 
ad gor (1945). 
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exemption of “seminaries of learning”’ 
extends to an additional $150,000 
worth of real estate not a part of the 
seminary, if “owned and occupied by 
them, their officers, or their students 
for the purposes for which they are 
established.”” Mount Saint Mary Col- 
lege in the town of Hookset is an 
institution of the Sisters of Mercy, 
who also own other educational and 
charitable properties in the towns of 
Hookset, Nashua, and Manchester. 
The New Hampshire supreme court 
says the college is undoubtedly a 
‘seminary of learning,” as is also the 
normal school for novitiates in Man- 
chester; and, by a common-sense 
construction of the $150,000 exemp- 
tion, declares that “to the extent that 
the plaintiffs have had the benefit of 
this institutional exemption elsewhere, 
they may not have it in Hookset.” 
In other words, $150,000 is the limit 
of value, whether the property be 
located in one town or in several. 
The judges disagreed on what 
should be the measure of value. 
Should it be what the college could 
obtain for the property if sold on 
assessment day, or replacement cost, 
less depreciation? The majority de- 
cided in favor of sale value, coupled 
with a statement that replacement 
cost might properly be taken into 
consideration ‘“‘in cases where sale 
value is not an adequate measure.” 
One judge dissented, insisting that the 
test should be what the college would 
be willing to pay rather than lose the 
property in question. All agreed that 
land unused for any purpose is tax- 
able, as also is property rented; and 
part of the campus used as a golf course 
is exempt as a part of the seminary.® 


*Sisters of Mercy v. Town of Hookset (N.H.), 
42 A. 2d 222 (1945). 
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ECISIONS by California and 
Kentucky courts bear on the 
recurrent question of what is an 
educational institution and what is 
not. Although the California code 
definition of an institution of col- 
legiate grade contemplates either a 
four-year liberal-arts course or a three- 
year course in some profession such as 
law, theology, or journalism, the 
appellate court at Los Angeles did not 
feel rigidly bound to the strictest 
literal interpretation. Thus the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse Association recovered, 
as wrongfully collected, the taxes on 
its seven-story building, which was 
used primarily for “‘class work and 
instruction” but contained an audi- 
torium where regular paid perform- 
ances were given in which more than 
half of the actors were nonstudents. 
The income from this source was 
shown to be somewhat less than the 
receipts from tuition fees, and all 
income was used for the educational 
enterprise. A two-year course for 
high-school graduates led to a diploma, 
a three-year course to the degree of 
Bachelor of Theatrical Arts, and a 
four-year course to the degree of 
Master. The court had no hesitancy 
in finding that “acting is universally 
recognized as a profession,”’ and con- 
sidered the auditorium comparable 
toalaboratory. The association was 
held to be “‘an educational institution 
of collegiate grade, not conducted for 
profit, whose profits were being used 
exclusively for purposes of education.’” 
The Kentucky case is not fully 
comparable, and affords not a directly 
contrasting theory but a point of 
distinction. In denying exemption 
to a nonstock, nonprofit private club 


"Pasadena Playhouse Association v. Los Angeles 
County (Cal. App.), 159 P. 2d 679 (1945). 
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maintaining a playground in Louis- 
ville, equipped with tennis courts, 
athletic field, and children’s wading 
pool, at a place where no other 
playground was available within four 
miles, and allowing the neighboring 
public limited access to the facilities, 
the highest court of the state reversed 
a lower-court judgment that the 
activity was “‘not only educational in 
character, but also educational along 
lines that are presently important 
and most neglected.” It also took 
occasion to overrule the forty-year-old 
decision in German Gymnastic Associa- 
tion v. Louisville (1904), which had 
granted exemption on the basis, in 
part at least, of a schedule of organ- 
ized class instruction in literary sub- 
jects one day each week. Thus a 
long-standing interpretation of the 
exemption clause of the Kentucky 
constitution was expressly rejected. 
The court reasoned: 

While in its broadest and best sense 
education embraces all forms and phases 
of instruction, improvement and develop- 
ment of mind and body, and as well of 
religious and moral sentiments, yet in the 
common understanding and application 
it means a place where systematic 
instruction in any or all of the useful 
branches of learning is given by methods 
common to schools and institutions of 
learning. Thus schools for teaching 
dancing, riding, and other special accom- 
plishments are not schools or institutions 
of education in the ordinary sense.’ 


*Kesselring v. Bonnycastle Club (Ky.), 299 Ky. 
585, 186 S.W. 2d 402 (1945). 
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A seemingly strict interpretation of 
what is educational and charitable 
appeared in an Ohio Supreme Court 
decision refusing exemption of a 
building in Cleveland, housing a small 
orthodox Jewish theological seminary 
operated by an Ohio nonprofit cor- 
poration known as the American 
Committee of the Rabbinical College 
of Telshe, Inc., and containing sleep. 
ing, dining, study, and lecture facilities 
for students and teachers, and a 
synagogue attended by some residents 
of the vicinity. Students paid no 
fees for tuition or rooms, and only 10 
per cent of them paid anything for 
meals, the principal source of support 
being donations from alumni and 
others. The teachers were two rabbis, 
who jointly held legal title to the 
property in trust for the corporation. 
The method of selecting students did 
not appear in the record. Possibly 
that factor was influential in the 
unanimous decision that “the use dis- 
closed by the record is private in char- 
acter,” and that the property was not 
devoted to a charitable use, “‘nor even 
to an exclusively religious use.’ 

The straws in the wind of 1945 did 
not all indicate a single direction. 
Resounding conclusions could easily 
be overdrawn; but it may be noted 
that definite narrowing of exemptions 
occurred in Oklahoma and Kentucky 
as a result of the overruling of more 
liberal judicial precedents. 


*Bloch v."Board of Tax Appeals, 144 Ohio St. 
414, 59 N. E. ad 145 (1945). 
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By SCHILLER SCROGGS 


Changes Which Are Likely to Follow the Present Enrollments 


( "ied enrollments increased 
little during the nineteenth 
century, especially if that in- 

crease be measured against the rise in 

population. At the turn of the 
century, beginning about 1890, an 
upward trend set in, which grew with 
quickening tempo until the outbreak 
of the first world war. After that 
war, college enrollments leaped higher 
and higher. The depression of the 
early thirties brought a brief reces- 
sion, followed by a resumption of the 
upward trend. By 1940, about ten 
per cent of the population of college 
age was attending institutions of 
higher learning. The second world 
war brought an abrupt and steep 
recession in college enrollments. 
Now, with demobilization of our 
armed forces well advanced, another 
acceleration in the trend of college 
enrollments has set in. Reports from 
institutions of higher learning in all 
sections of the nation tell the same 
story: the returning GI’s are flocking 
to the colleges. Virtually every col- 
lege or university of any prestige has 
an enrollment that taxes its physical 
accommodations. Before many dec- 
ades have passed, we may in all 

likelihood expect 50 per cent to 75 

per cent of all high-school graduates 

to enter college, with even greater 
proportions later, as technological 


change releases man power from pro- 
ductive enterprise. Some of the 
excess man power will be absorbed 
into new or expanded services, but 
enough will remain to double or triple 
our pre-war college enrollments. 

It is obvious that most of these 
students will not be interested in 
scholarly goals, and it is equally pos- 
sible that for this reason professors 
may not be interested in them. Such 
an outcome would be unfortunate, for 
the future of public education at the 
college level is pretty much bound up 
in the successful handling of the sit- 
uation. Not that colleges as such are 
in any danger of perishing—the 
institution will certainly survive. What 
may not survive is scholarship. Skep- 
tics are referred to the secondary- 
school struggle from about 1890 to 
1920, when the same economic and 
social factors were bringing about the 
expansion of secondary education. 
The teachers of public high schools 
fought the change in curriculums 
vigorously and often bitterly, but 
they lost, simply because the people 
owned the schools and they put them 
in charge of teachers and adminis- 
trative officers who were sympathetic 
with what the people wanted. The 
recent Harvard report, General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society, will prove to 
be a charter for the popular college 
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adapted to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of its clientéle. 

The fact of the case is that higher 
education, and especially the liberal- 
arts college, in the United States has 
had a dual function. Scholarship has 
been the function which college pro- 
fessors have principally been aware of 
and supported. “Social condition- 
ing” has been the one which the 
students and their parents have chiefly 
respected. The scholarship function 
has been closely allied to professional 
preparation. Its goals have largely 
been set by professionals, and even its 
curriculums dictated by professional 
societies. The liberal-arts colleges have 
become entirely subservient to the 
professional schools or to the demands 
of vocational organizations for pro- 
fessional training. 

The social-conditioning function of 
higher education harks back to the 
liberal-arts college’s quondam objec- 
tive of “culture.” Included in that 
ideal was the situating of students in 
a setting which would stimulate and 
foster an informed opinion, broad- 
ened outlook, gentle, polished man- 
ners, and refined appreciations. Not 
a great deal of attention is paid to 
these matters in our gigantic mass- 
production institutions of today. Yet 
parents wish these things for their 
children probably more than they 
care for scholarly achievement. Some- 
thing from both objectives should 
doubtless accrue to the student as the 
product of his college experience. This 
will surely be increasingly the case as 
more and more young people come to 
college not because they have more 
than casual academic interests but 
because they have no other place to 
go that can give them “culture.” 
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ILL the result be conflict or 

synthesis? Will the colleges 
accept the stress upon the social con- 
ditioning of young people of little 
scholarly interest? Or are the ideas 
too opposed for reconciliation? Will 
the influx of the masses into the col- 
leges result in impoverishing the 
educational offering to such an extent 
that the opportunities for the best 
minds will be degraded? Or will this 
influx bring greater opportunities to 
larger numbers than ever before? 
The answer depends largely upon how 
adequately the American college meets 
this new challenge to aid in building 
a free society. 

The most crucial issue turns upon 
the kind of education we provide for 
the “general” student. Our task 
here is no less than to mold the future 
citizens of the nation. Not only are 
we to mold their ideas, but we are to 
develop their appreciation and con- 
dition their action. If this task is to 
bring anything other than chaos, we 
should find out what attributes of an 
educated man we are agreed upon and 
govern our teaching, both direct and 
indirect, accordingly. 

One is not too sanguine. The col- 
leges and universities are the chief 
habitats of our intellectual individual- 
ists. The greater the prestige of the 
institution, the more individualism is 
protected. The hope is that through 
intellectual freedom truth may be 
found and may prevail. These indi- 
vidualists will not take kindly to the 
idea of indoctrination, even though 
they would be privileged to prescribe 
and control it. 

But assuming that we shall with 
time find some adequate resolution of 
this crisis, what should we _ look 
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forward to in the “college for all’? 
Let us hope that scholarship remains 
the objective of “those who can and 
will.” Only under that condition can 
we expect to indoctrinate all students 
with the prestige of brilliance. It is 
likely that for the great majority, 
aside from a limited amount of voca- 
tional instruction (including that 
which is functionally pre-professional), 
courses will, instead of preparing him 
to practice a vocation or profession, be 
designed for the student’s own per- 
sonal use in his private life. There is 
a difference between an encyclopedia 
and a reliable magazine article, and 
this difference illustrates superficially 
the changes that will come in college 
courses for the masses. 

The “college for all” will use all 
campus influences to produce desired 
changes in students. Greater stress 
will be placed upon participation in 
activities both in class and out, and 
there will be less distinction between 
the two. Students who lack social 
poise and self-confidence, for example, 
will be gradually edged into situations 
that will develop these. All the facil- 
ities of the college will be used 
to produce prescribed changes in 
individuals. 

These opinions are not random 
guesses, but are reached after consid- 
eration of the more “progressive” 
colleges and visits made to several 
of them. The situation described here 
probably excites the apprehensions of 
the professor devoted primarily to 
subject-matter. In it are all kinds of 
premonitions of a future that is 
strange, made up of duties one gets no 
pleasure from performing and which 
lead to no discernible future one is 
interested in. But really there is no 
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reason for alarm. The change will not 
come too fast—it cannot. That the 
college will select a different kind of 
person to staff its faculties is almost a 
foregone conclusion, but scholarship 
need not suffer. It is not at all impos- 
sible to find plenty of persons who are 
both scholarly and humane. But that 
is too simple a solution—the mere 
replacement of professors who do not 
adjust to the incoming crowds. Most 
professors enter college and univer- 
sity teaching because they are inter- 
ested in their subjects, and not from 
any overflowing urge toward social 
betterment of the masses. This is no 
indictment of the professors (engin- 
eers, for example, enter their calling 
from no better motive); but it does 
suggest that, with the change, many 
excellent scholars will search out other 
berths where they can carry on their 
studies and researches undisturbed by 
the mounting confusions and com- 
plexities of the new order. Perhaps a 
separate institution will in time be 
founded for them, where the nation 
will provide for the instruction of the 
select few to whom it may logically 
look for the advancement of learning, 
and leave the general dissemination 
to the “college for all.” (The leading 
private universities are not  over- 
looked in this connection, but they 
are doing about all that their incomes 
will permit, and no unusual accession 
of wealth appears to be ahead for 
them.) Such a policy may preserve 
the nation intellectually, but it cer- 
tainly will not be the happiest nor 
the best solution. The best as well as 
the happiest solution demands that 
we find ways of instructing the entire 
range of abilities and interests on a 
campus. That, of course, will be the 
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harder task, but it will also be socially 
the more acceptable one—for Amer- 
icans do not like to be shut out of any- 
thing. Yet it is a distressing fact that 
none of the American experiments in 
higher education shows much promise 
of success in dealing with the two 
extremes on the same campus. 

It is time, however, that we were 
accepting reality and searching for 
those values, ideals, understandings, 
and patterns of behavior which col- 
leges should make the heritage of 
all. We should be considering how 
we shall go about the task of develop- 
ing in our students, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, and habits which make for 
culture, refinement, and physical well- 
being, as well as for a more adequate 
citizenship. It is not that the college 
has ignored these things in the past. 
It has recognized them to some extent 
(although it is likely that most pro- 
fessional training has been rather 
meager on that score—and rather on 
the predatory side). In the foreseeable 
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future, culture rather than scholarship 
will become the primary task of the 
liberal college. By culture is meant 
broadened outlook, penetrating in- 
sight, quickened sensitivity, and re- 
finement, as well as social sympathy 
and adjustment; and by no means 
merely apprehension of certain sys- 
tems of knowledge. Perhaps instead 
of being the handmaiden of the pro- 
fessions, the arts and sciences may 


- become the liberalizing essences of a 


finer and more intelligent way of life 
for the masses, leaving to the profes- 
sional schools the task of inculcating 
knowledge for “use” purposes. This 
solution likewise sounds a bit too 
simple. Subject-matter is not so 
easily classified as that, nor are college 
departments to be so readily divorced 
from the advantages which accrue 
from instructing both the _pre- 
professional (or professional) student 
and the general one. But then, the 
purpose here is not to solve the 
problem but to raise it for discussion. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 8] 
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An Experiment in the Art 
of Living’ 

The campus home of 18 Mount 
Holyoke students, /e Foyer, with{its 
painted white exterior and green 
shrubbery, suggests an attractive 
family residence. Its very name 
describes it as their hearth or home, 
the community center of French 
interests. The Stars and Stripes and 
the Tricolore float near the entrance 
door, eloquent reminders of a deep 
international friendship between sister 
republics. Founded eight years ago, the 
Foyer has enjoyed continuous success. 

Contemplating in retrospect the 
students under her guidance the past 
three years, the writer believes them 
to have attained, despite pronounced 
individualistic tendencies, harmonious 
group living to a marked degree. 
This achievement was all the more 
remarkable in that at times the house 
seemed transformed into a combined 
conservatory of music and the other 
arts, rather than an academic dormi- 
tory. The entering visitor might 
witness in the living room, rehearsal of 
a dramatic scene currently in pro- 
duction at the laboratory theater. 
Secluded in the petit salon to the 
right, the leading lady reviews her 
lines in haughty isolation, while 
yonder a premiére danseuse fashions a 
poppy-red costume. Near the hall 
table, brush in hand, an art student 
is intent upon her project for the 


*Reported by Melva Lind, Assistant Professor 
of French, and Directrice of the French House, 
Mount Holyoke College. 


morrow. Wafted from the upper 
floors come the muffled themes of 
favorite symphonies: the music-lovers 
are combining work with relaxation. 
Meanwhile, other pensionnaires, de- 
lightfully collegiate as to toilette, dash 
by in breathless transit to and from 
lectures, sports, laboratories, poetry 
groups, committee meetings, or a 
dead line to meet for the Mount 
Holyoke News. 

For the sake of convenience, the 
students at the Foyer and those of 
the preceding years may be con- 
sidered as a whole. The active nucleus 
of the most recent group was com- 
posed of former house members. 
Academic and extra-curricular inter- 
ests were consistently distributed over 
a broad range, with approximately 
one-third of the residents major 
students in French. Each year, pro- 
vision has been made for housing two 
foreign-born scholarship holders whose 
native tongue is French. Such 
student “‘contemporaries” are in a 
potential position to make personal, 
linguistic, and cultural contributions 
of infinite value. 

Life at the Foyer develops flexi- 
bility and self-reliance, although 
entering students are primarily moti- 
vated by a desire to increase their 
facility in the language and to live in 
a French atmosphere. Even those 
who are not future language specialists 
are benefited by house activities in 
general, and such gala occasions as 
visits from distinguished European 
intellectuals, artists, and statesmen. 
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Except in cases established by 
precedent or created by emergency, 
French is the official language of the 
first floor. Tuesday evenings are 
regularly devoted to English-speaking 
guests, and language privileges based 
on fundamental rules of courtesy 
granted as the occasion demands. In 
former years the domestic staff of the 
house was recruited from French- 
speaking communities. Present con- 
ditions prevent insistence upon this 
requirement, and common-sense con- 
siderations must prevail in co-ordi- 
nating the work of an English-speaking 
cook and maid with that of French- 
speaking student waitresses, who are 
obliged to resort to the vernacular 
once the swinging doors of the salle 
@ manger have closed the French 
frontier. They now find themselves 
in that indispensable sovereign sphere 
where a potato is either sweet or 
Irish, but never a pomme de terre. 

However favorable conditions may 
be, any directrice of a foreign-language 
house is obliged to combat with 
tactful vigilance the power of the 
mother tongue. Her ever-present cor- 
rections, to be palatable, must be 
interpreted as stemming not from 
impatient irritation nor a seeming 
desire to show superiority, but from 
the flow of affectionate camaraderie. 
The writer has found frequent medita- 
tion on the Golden Rule a salutary 
exercise in her attempt to develop 
that happy learning situation advo- 
cated by the educational psychologists. 

As the use of the foreign language 
creates a variety of problems, so also 
is it surrounded by intangible satis- 
factions. If the house is rather small, 
its members united and friendly, all of 
them past or present students of 
French, the language will serve as a 
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powerful bond in achieving that esprit 
de corps so delightful in any group. 

Although happy in their academic 
life, the Foyer students were eager, as 
normal young adults, to participate 
in wider social enterprises. The 
writer encouraged these tendencies 
and sought to fuse house activities 
with the broader pattern of campus 
life. A concerted effort was therefore 
made to develop the Tuesday evening 
English-speaking dinner parties. Over 
a demitasse, members of the admin- 
istration and faculty and student 
guests alike engaged in friendly and 
stimulating conversation. This tem- 
porary orientation in zoology, religion, 
political science, or modern dance, as 
the case might be, opened for the 
Foyer students intriguing new per- 
spectives. In furthering this com- 
munity activity, the writer felt that 
she was contributing to the _har- 
monious development of her pension- 
naires. Achievement in one specific 
subject-matter field, on the part of 
students, is not necessarily accom- 
panied by equal development in the 
social-emotional-personal spheres. In 
order that an individual may function 
effectively in society, there must be 
integration in all these areas, and 
campus life offers a wealth of resources 
and opportunities for that total per- 
sonality enrichment which betokens a 
truly liberal education. 

Social events, although numerous, 
were reduced, in wartime, to the 
utmost simplicity. A specially pre- 
pared salade a la frangaise has trans- 
formed many a routine dinner into a 
banquet, particularly when served in 
a setting of flowers and candles; 
evening cocoa, spiced with cama- 
raderie, becomes a gala event. Fea- 
tured occasions on the calendar 
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included an evening of films and 
dancing, as guests of the ASTP 
students stationed in Amherst, and a 
luncheon honoring the French poet, 
André Spire, attended by Mount 
Holyoke professors from widely 
varying departments. The students 
were particularly happy to receive 
André Masson, the celebrated modern 
painter, at a “surrealistic” luncheon, 
and to play hostesses to a galaxy of 
five undergraduate poets brought to 
the campus for an_ intercollegiate 
contest. Undoubtedly, the peak of 
the succes fous, from the formal 
point of view, was the evening recep- 
tion given to welcome Professor 
Morize of Harvard. 

As it received, so also did the house 
radiate, its share of stimulation. 
French students residing in other 
dormitories, even first-year beginners, 
were frequently invited to dine or 
lunch. The latter, impressed by 
advance reports on the “astounding” 
French facility of the pensionnaires, 
arrived in little groups of two or 
three, for mutual comfort. One mem- 
orable evening, the future head of 
student government, after two months 
of French, regaled the household with 
a dramatized fairy tale, interspersing 
her performance now and then with 
rapid glances at a miniature pocket 
dictionary, in order to follow refer- 
ences to dishes being served. 

An occasional hilarious evening of 
this type and gleeful moments devoted 
to the concoction of French _nick- 
names or nonsensical translations of 
the latest American slang afford 
playful relaxation and _ contribute 
toward that happiness which is so 
potent a factor in successful learning. 
Fictional schoolmasters of the past, 
so brilliantly portrayed by Dickens 
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and Bronté, were perhaps overdrawn, 
yet these characters reflected dis- 
ciplinarian tendencies in education 
disowned by both contemporary and 
subsequent thinkers. In an interest- 
ing passage of /e Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard, Anatole France takes to 
task those who bar pleasure from 
education, and asserts that humans 
learn only through enjoyment and 
interest. In the light of scientific 
advance in the intricate field of learn- 
ing—the contributions of Pavlov, 
Thorndikean discoveries, and the find- 
ings of the Gestaltists—it would be 
incorrect to base one’s educational 
philosophy entirely upon the dilet- 
tante formula of Anatole France. 
However, many times during the past 
two years the write: has had occasion 
to reflect upon the basic truth of 
France’s statement. 

The students who come to live in 
the French house do so of their own 
volition. They thereby limit them- 
selves to a smaller circle. Their 
chosen home has little to offer as 
compared with the more luxurious 
dormitories. Deliberately, these stu- 
dents abandon the path of least 
resistance in so far as the language is 
concerned. 

The delight that accompanies grow- 
ing proficiency in French, the common 
bond of the language, new friendships 
and responsibilities, stimulating house 
events, a more flexible administrative 
routine than is possible in the larger 
dormitories, these and other advan- 
tages outweigh such losses as may 
have been incurred. Through its 
very limitation in number, the Foyer 
offers extensive opportunities for 
the development of co-operation and 
initiative, and other qualities that 
make for the richer life. That the 
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pensionnaires evaluate with favor 
their sojourn is evident from the 
ever increasing number of registra- 
tions for entrance to the Foyer. Each 
years they have requested the¥addi- 
tion of an annex or transfer to a larger 
house. In its collective attempt to 
weave individuals into the tapestry of 
community life, in its desire to con- 
tribute toward international under- 
standing, and in its endeavor to foster 
the ways of democratic living, the 
Foyer strives modestly to answer the 
challenge of general education. 

The writer is grateful that her 
affiliation with the French house has 
continued beyond the first year, for 
her understanding of human relation- 
ships has infinitely gained. Minor 
sources of irritation that loomed large 
the first months have now almost 
faded from the horizon, leaving her in 
possession of a truer picture of youth. 
After all, when seen in perspective, of 
what intrinsic importance on the 
canvas of life are occasional lapses 
from French into English, or passing 
thoughtlessness in routine details— 
random motions, so to speak, in the 
learning process—as compared to 
growth in harmonious group living, 
in the understanding and practice of 
democratic principles, and in the 
development of power to rise to the 
challenge of responsibility? 

College youth today, if the pen- 
sionnaires at the Mount Holyoke 
Foyer be a sample, is serious-minded, 
alert, fair to the point of generosity, 
and often surprisingly mature in 
judgment. Close association with 
that youth can only inspire the 
thoughtful adult with warm admira- 
tion, and increase her faith in the 
dawning future of a peaceful world. 
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Honorary Degrees 


For some six hundred years, col- 
leges and universities have conferred 
degrees and privileges on men and 
women who have satisfied certain 
requirements, and this venerable cus- 
tom still obtains, for thousands of 
such titles and distinctions are now 
awarded annually. An analysis of 
the two major classifications into 
which these may be divided provides 
some interesting food for reflection. 

The figures on which the following 
paragraphs are based do not include 
all of the educational institutions 
mentioned in the source,’ since not all 
of them furnished enough information 
for a study of this kind. Data were 
assembled, however, regarding the 
names, dates of founding, and other 
facts, for 718 of them, on recent 
student enrollments for 699, and on 
the numbers of honorary and earned 
degrees for 346.‘ 

The 346 institutions have granted 
41,237 honorary degrees and 2,208,711 
earned degrees. The ratio between 
them is 1:49, or about one honorary 
degree to every fifty earned degrees. 
The honorary degrees are about 2 per 
cent as numerous as the earned 
degrees. This observation suggests 
a question. To what extent do col- 
leges and universities vary from the 
average indicated? 

The total number of honorary 
degrees granted in comparison with 

*Reported by Chester Alexander, Professor of 
Sociology and Statistics, Westminster College. 

3American Universities and Colleges: A Handhook 
of Higher Education. Washington, D. C.: American 

ouncil on Education, 1940. This is the latest 
edition available at the time of writing. 

4The tables which accompanied this short article 
were too cumbersome to print. The Journat will 


be glad to send mimeographed copies of them to any 
reader who requests them. 
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the numbers of students enrolled, 
gives one answer to this question. 
Two hundred twenty-five colleges and 
universities, each having less than 
1,000 students, with a total enroll- 
ment of 114,510, have granted 19,202 
honorary degrees, while those schools 
which each have more than 5,000 
students, and 107,550 in all, have 
granted 7,987 honorary degrees. Thus 
it appears that the smaller institutions 
issue more honorary degrees than the 
large ones. Although the large schools 
have almost as many students enrolled 
as the small ones, they have bestowed 
less than half as many honorary 
degrees. 

It may be suggested that many of 
the smaller colleges are among the 
oldest educational institutions, and 
where this is true the number of 
honorary degrees would increase as 
the age of the schools increases, even 
if there were no variation in the ratio 
of honorary to earned degrees. The 
total and mean numbers of honorary 
degrees according to the age groups 
show that the number of honorary 
degrees does advance steadily from 
4.57 for colleges under 20 years to 
690.3 for the age group 180-200 
years. The mean numbers of degrees, 
140 and 1,726, for the two schools in 
the succeeding groups, 200-300 
years and more than 300 years, are 
not dependable means since there is 
only one school in each class. 

The number of honorary degrees 
granted according to the sizes of 
schools and according to their ages 
gives a certain amount of information 
about the practices of educational 
institutions in awarding such honors, 
but the weight of these calculations is 
somewhat reduced by the fact that 
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neither one gives sufficient consider- 
ation to the relative numbers, or 
ratio, of honorary to earned degrees. 

The ratios vary over a wide range. 
If there were 2 honorary degrees to 
every 100 earned, then the ratio 
would be 2:100 or, stated more simply, 
1:50. When the numbers of each 
of these degrees are fairly equal, 
the ratio is said to be high; and when 
the divergence is great, it is low. 
Examples of low ratios are 1:1,386, 
1:2,235, and 1:3,172, which indicate 
a fairly conservative distribution. On 
the other end of the scale there 
are such ratios as 1:5.14, 1:5.40, 
1:7.84, and 1:9.44, which represent 
somewhere between 10 and 20 per 
cent. More than a dozen institutions 
have a ratio greater than 1:10, with 
a mean enrollment of 527. 

The group of colleges having enroll- 
ments under five hundred makes a 
little over one-third (37 per cent) of 
the 346 colleges and universities being 
studied, yet over two-thirds of them 
(69 per cent) grant more than one 
honorary degree for every hundred 
earned, while 12 per cent have a 
ratio exceeding one to every ten 
earned. 

It has previously been pointed out 
that the number of honorary degrees 
increases steadily both with age and 
size of institutions. A third approach 
to a consideration of this apparent 
positive correlation is to find the 
ratios of honorary to earned degrees 
according to the age of schools. 
These range from 463.85 for schools 
less than twenty years old to 9.0 for 
the one school more than three 
hundred years old. 

Several outstanding conclusions 

[Continued on page 450) 
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Tue measures taken by Cornell Uni- 
versity to prepare for twenty-three 
hundred more students and two 
hundred more faculty members than 
the previous high marks are set forth 
in a sixteen-page illustrated booklet, 
Cornell Is Ready. Among the steps 
taken to meet the situation were the 
appointment of a new director of 
admissions and a University Housing 
Committee; the provision of addi- 
tional dining rooms; completion of a 
new dormitory for women; erection 
of 19 barracks to house 1,140 single 
men, 300 apartments in temporary 
structures for married veterans, and 
permanent prefabricated homes for 
50 faculty families. 


Courricutum changes at Lehigh Uni- 
versity include the addition of four 
courses under the Department of 
Moral and Religious Philosophy and 
six new courses in the Department of 
History and Government. Among 
these are studies of the four Gospels, 
the New Testament epistles, law- 
making in the United States, the 
intellectual expansion of modern 
Europe, and the expansion of the 
English-speaking peoples. 


Tue exchange of teachers between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
which was suspended during the war, 
has been resumed for the academic 
year 1946-47. Seventy-four teachers, 
selected from seventeen hundred appli- 
cants from all parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, are exchanging 
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with Americans from 33 states. An 
innovation in the arrangement for 
exchange is that the new plan makes 
provision for teachers in all types of 
schools. 


Tae University of Cincinnati ob- 
served October 16 as the fortieth 
anniversary of the inauguration of its 
co-operative plan of technological 
education. The system was started 
in 1906 by Herman Schneider, then 
assistant professor of civil engineering, 
who later was made dean of the 
College of Engineering and president 
of the University. Nearly four thous- 
and students in the Colleges of 
Engineering, Business Administration, 
and Applied Arts of the University, 
who are now studying under this plan, 
are employed by some four hundred 
firms. About fifty other colleges and 
universities have adopted the co- 
operative system. 


Unper a grant administered by the 
Michigan Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Disabled Adults, Inc., 
scholarships will be available for 
teachers, physical therapists, and 
occupational therapists at Wayne 
University. Undergraduate students 
who are accepted under the plan may 
receive $250 for each of their last two 
years, and teachers in service may 
receive $100 a summer session for not 
more than five summers. 


Wirn the co-operation of leading 
industrialists of the West Coast, Stan- 
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ford Research Institute has been 
organized as a nonprofit enterprise. 
It will be located on the campus of 
Stanford University. Its purpose is 
to carry on research in the physical, 
biological, and social sciences, engi- 
neering, and mechanical arts, for the 
benefit of industry. It will have its 
own staff and laboratories but will also 
draw upon those of the University 
at large. 


Forry-rive new junior colleges are 
in operation this fall, of which twenty- 
one are along the eastern seaboard. 
Thirteen of these are publicly, and 
eight privately, controlled. The total 
number of junior colleges in the 
United States is now 630. 


Awmonc other innovations in its 
program, the Illinois Institute of 
Technology is offering the only cur- 
riculum available at the college level 
in safety and fire-protection engineer- 
ing, and a graduate course in manage- 
ment of research, in which twelve 
outstanding administrators of indus- 
trial research will discuss problems 
of organization and supervision of 
research programs. 


Tae International Film Foundation 
recently sent the first American 
documentary-film expedition to visit 
postwar Europe; it will make a new 
series of motion pictures on the 
peoples and life of present-day Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, France, and, if at all 
possible, Jugoslavia. The purpose of 
these, as of other films produced by 
the Foundation, is to improve inter- 
national understanding and peace. 


ye sixth annual search for scientific 
talent among high-school Seniors, con- 
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ducted by Science Clubs of America 
and sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation, is now under 
way. From approximately thirty-five 
hundred students who are expected 
to complete qualifying requirements, 
40 finalists will be selected and 
brought to Washington next March, 
with all expenses paid, to attend a 
five-day Science Talent Institute and 
compete for top honors in the contest. 
Two four-year Westinghouse Science 
Grand Scholarships of $2,400 each 
will be awarded to the outstanding 
boy and girl, and eight four-year 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships of 
$400 will be awarded during the 
Institute after final tests and inter- 
views by the board of judges. An 
additional $3,000 in scholarships may 
be granted at the discretion of the 
judges. One hundred and six finalists 
chosen in the first five competitions 
are currently enrolled in 57 colleges 
and universities, many of them already 
on a graduate level. 


Owe million dollars to finance 
scholarships for foreign students who 
wish to study in this country or 
elsewhere has been provided from the 
war-relief and reconstruction fund 
of the Methodist Churches. It is 
expected that under the plans about 
315 foreign students will be brought 
to the United States during the next 
three and a half years for study, 
primarily in Methodist educational 
institutions. 


Because of the growing tendency of 
American educational institutions to 
strengthen and expand retirement 
annuity plans, the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America 
is revising its study of college retire- 
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ment plans. Approximately one 
thousand colleges and _ universities 
are being polled in a questionnaire 
survey designed to secure the latest 
data on the number, types, and 
effectiveness of the retirement plans 
now in operation. The survey is also 
expected to reveal for the first time 
the group or collective life-insurance 
coverage provided for college per- 
sonnel. The findings will be incor- 
porated in the Association’s revised 
edition of “‘College Plans for Retire- 
ment Income,” first published in 1940 
by the Columbia University Press. 


Aw Institute on Industrial Rela- 
tions will be conducted by Wayne 
University during the current aca- 
demic year. It is made possible by a 
grant of $7,500 from George A. 
Richards. Persons representing man- 
agement and labor, and selected 
students will be in attendance. 


A report issued by the Department 
of Public Instruction of Michigan 
shows that on October 7, twenty- 
three out of thirty-five universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges in the 
state reported that they had no 
registrations open. The remaining 
twelve had openings for from two 
or ‘‘a few” to three hundred students. 
Most of these stated that housing 
accommodations were “limited” or 
“very limited.” 


Aw institute on the Adult Educa- 
tion of Negroes, sponsored jointly by 
the United States Office of Education, 
the American Association for Adult 
Education, and the National Confer- 
ence on Adult Education, and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, was held at Hampton, Virginia, 
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in September. The purpose of the 
institute was to train a group of 
leaders who, in turn, will carry the 
new techniques and materials to the 
educational front in the South. It is 
hoped that this may set off a “chain 
reaction” which will eliminate adult 
illiteracy, first in the South, and 
eventually in the entire nation. The 
techniques and materials recom- 
mended are largely those used by 
the Army in teaching adults. Atlanta, 
Fisk, and Howard Universities, Fort 
Valley, Tennessee, and Virginia State 
Colleges, Miner and Coppin Teachers 
Colleges, and Hampton Institute are 
operating in the present phase of 
the program. 


By rue beginning of the academic 
year, the Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York had received more than 
five thousand paid applications but 
were able to open only Champlain 
College at Plattsburg with accom- 
modations for one thousand students. 
Mohawk College at Utica and Samp- 
son College at Geneva were expected 
to open late in October but at less 
than full capacity. It is expected 
that by January the three colleges 
will have facilities for from fifty-five 
hundred to six thousand students. 
A number of colleges in New York 
state are sponsoring off-campus cen- 
ters which provide for some seven 
thousand students. At the request 
of the State Education Department, 
a study is being made in New York 
City to determine whether there are 
any unmet needs for higher-education 
facilities. 


The Second Progress Report of the 
Montana Study covers the period 
from September 1, 1945, to August 31, 
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1946. The program for this year was 
designed to carry on and consolidate 
the work begun in the first year, to 
develop projects having to do with 
community artistic expression, and to 
initiate and carry on co-operative 
projects with other groups, such as 
the United States Forest Service and 
the Montana Crafts Association. 
Notable progress in each of these 
fields is recorded. During the year, 
members of the staff of the study 
gave 318 lectures and special con- 
ferences, many of them outside of 
the state. Between September, 1944, 
and August, 1946, one book and 25 
articles concerning the study and its 
projects were published. These are 
in addition to numerous mimeo- 
graphed reports, programs, and so on. 
During its third year, the study 
will be directed from the office of 
George A. Selke, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 


Dexay in securing release of tem- 
porary housing forced the University 
of Arkansas to postpone until October 
28 the beginning of classes for all men 
students who had not previously 
attended college. Classes for other 
students opened on September 16 as 
planned. Students who entered on 
October 28 enrolled for a term which 
will end at the same time as the first 
semester and will carry a maximum of 
twelve hours credit. 


Tue University of Wisconsin has 
received a grant of $75,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to be used 
over a three-year period in continua- 
tion of research in the political, 
economic, and social institutions and 
folkways of the inhabitants of Wis- 
consin, who include an exceptional 
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diversity of national groups. This 
research, which has been under way 
for some ten years, has been expanded 
to include work under the depart- 
ments of speech, music, art, history, 
and modern foreign languages. It is 
expected that by 1948, the centennial 
year for the University, significant 
portions of the work will be com- 
pleted and reported in a series of 
monographs and articles. 


A NEW School of Real Estate, 
sponsored by the Denver Board of 
Realtors, was opened this fall at the 
University of Denver. Although some 
universities have offered special sum- 
mer courses in appraising, the only 
other school of real estate is at 
the University of Wisconsin. The 
four-year course at Denver leads to a 
degree in real estate and will include 
approximately two years of practical 
work in salesmanship, valuating, 
appraising, and management. Special 
courses will be given in real-estate 
brokerage, urban-land economics, real- 
estate appraising, management, and 
real-estate salesmanship. Scholar- 
ships in the School will be offered by 
realty firms throughout Colorado. 


The Citizens’ League of Cleveland 
and Western Reserve University will 
co-operate in a new program of 
research into governmental affairs 
and problems of Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland, and other local govern- 
ment units. Karl A. Bosworth, of 
Western Reserve University, has been 
made an assistant director of the 
League which will conduct the re- 
search program. He and his associates 
in the University will propose projects 
for study, subject to the approval of 
the League. Faculty members and 
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students in various departments, 
including political science, sociology, 
and preventive medicine, will vol- 
unteer their services in carrying 
on projects. Upon completion of a 
project a report of it will be presented 
to the League, which will decide 
whether it provides a basis for action. 


The University of Stockholm has 
arranged a special course for American 
students to be given from February 15 
to June 15, 1947. Although planned 
especially for American veterans wish- 
ing to study in Sweden under the 
GI Bill of Rights, the course is open 
to all qualified applicants. No pre- 
vious knowledge of Swedish is required 
for the first semester’s work, which 
will be devoted to intensive study of 
the Swedish language and Scandi- 
navian institutions, and will be con- 
ducted in English. Regular university 
credits will be granted to students 
who successfully complete the course 
(16 credits per semester). The course 
will include: Swedish language; Swe- 
dish social, economic, and _ political 
conditions; Scandinavian history and 
culture; and scientific and technical 
developments in Sweden. 

After the first semester, students 
may pursue specialized studies in 
their particular fields of interest. For 
further information, consult the For- 
eign Education Division, Central 
Office of the Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Tue American Council on Education 
has announced the eighth annual 
administration of its National Teacher 
Examinations. These tests will be 
administered in official examining 
centers throughout the United States 
on February 8 and 15, 1947. Arrange- 
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ments are now being made for the 
establishment of examining centers 
in connection with school systems 
and collegiate institutions engaged 
in teacher education. The National 
Teacher Examinations were made 
available by the American Council on 
Education as an aid to administrators 
in their efforts to improve the selection 
of teachers. The tests included in 
the battery are designed to provide 
objective measurement of certain of 
the abilities and knowledges of pros- 
pective teachers. They measure the 
intellectual, academic, and cultural 
backgrounds of prospective teachers 
and are used in combination with 
records of experience, academic work, 
ratings in various aspects of per- 
sonality, and so on, in the evalua- 
tion of an individual’s qualifications 
for teaching. 


A ppropriaTIons by the General 
Education Board during the year 
1945 totaled $2,959,898. Of this 
sum, $1,811,770 was taken from the 
principal fund and $1,148,128 from 
income. The appropriations in terms 





of general classifications were as 
follows: 
Education 
White . $2,052,977 
INGETO. «0... 6500008 . 662,495 
' $2,715,472 
Surveys, studies, and con- 
ferences...... BS; .$ 15,000 
Former program 64,900 
Administration 
Educational divisions and 
services ; 121,381 
General 100,417 
301,698 
$3,017,170 


Less appropriations for which funds 





were previously set aside 106,207 
sa $2,911,963 
Authorizations for later appropriations. . 47,965 
05S. SRR eae Hae . $2,959,898 
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Unfinished Business 


MONG the numerous items of 
business which the Seventy- 
ninth Congress left unfinished, 

one of the most important is the 
creation of a National Science Founda- 
tion to plan, co-ordinate, and encour- 
age research, and to administer a 
system of scholarships and fellowships. 
Following the publication in 1945 of 
the report, Science, the Endless 
Frontier, by Vannevar Bush, bills 
based on its recommendations were 
introduced into Congress and exten- 
sive hearings were held. Before the 
close of the session the Senate 
approved a bill but it was not con- 
sidered by the House. Since the 
adjournment of Congress, the case for 
the creation of a foundation has been 
set forth in popular style in Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 119, Should 
the Government Support Science? by 
Waldemar Kaempffert. 

There seems to be general agree- 
ment on the need for such a founda- 
tion: the chief danger is not that of 
active opposition to the idea but of 
indifference and neglect. Unless there 
is active support, the creation of the 
foundation may get lost in the press 
of business in the next session of 
Congress. Persons in higher educa- 
tion and elsewhere who understand 
the importance of national planning 
and promotion of scientific research 
should make themselves heard in 
favor of prompt action. 

In one respect, both the Bush 
report and the bill approved by the 
Senate are defective: no provision is 


made for research in the social sci- 
ences. As the Public Affairs Pamphlet 
shows, this is a serious omission. 
Every advance in natural science or 
technology introduces new social prob- 
lems or changes the character of old 
ones. The cheap automobile and the 
modern technological methods which 
made it possible have altered our 
economic life almost beyond recogni- 
tion. The invention of new machinery 
for cultivating and picking cotton 
promises to bring about profound 
social changes in the South. The 
development of the atomic bomb and 
other modern instruments of warfare 
has placed the problem of inter- 
national relations on an entirely new 
basis. Fortunately, the scientists who 
worked on the bomb are aware of this 
and are showing a profound concern 
for the development of effective social 
control of atomic power. In view of 
this fact, it is all the more disappoint- 
ing to learn that many of them, in 
testifying in favor of the creation of 
the National Science Foundation, 
opposed the inclusion of the social 
studies within its scope. Presumably 
this opposition reflects the traditional 
distrust of the specialist in one of the 
“exact” sciences for the methods and 
competence of the social scientist, 
and his disposition toward a naive 
faith in his own ability to deal 
with the problems outside his field 
of competence. 

It is true that research in the social 
studies presents peculiar difficulties. 
Its data are usually less complete and 
precise, and its conclusions less certain, 
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than those of physical science. It is 
more easily subject to prejudiced 
interpretation. But these facts only 
increase the need for competent 
research in the field and for a closer 
union with the natural sciences. 
Apparently, a good many senators 
opposed the creation of a social- 
science division because they feared 
that it would mean the searching 
study of “hot” questions in eco- 
nomics, race relations, and so on. 
To state this objection is to provide 
the most effective answer to it. 

As the Kaempffert pamphlet shows, 
there is a particular need for “oper- 
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ational” research, that is, research 
in which teams of persons representing 
competence in many different fields 
attack problems jointly. The experi- 
ence of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, of those who carried on certain 
wartime research projects, and of var- 
ious industrial research laboratories 
furnishes convincing evidence on this 
point. A national foundation, hav- 
ing appropriate divisions for the 
physical, natural, and social sciences, 
would constitute an ideal means of 
promoting co-operative research. It 
should be established as soon as 


possible. 
R. H. E. 
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Toward an Understanding of Mod- 
ern Literature 


Tue Litrte Macazine, by Frederick J. 
Hoffman, Charles Allen, and Carolyn 
F. Ulrich. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. 
xiv+440 pp. $3.75. 

The course of contemporary writing 
has been devious and complicated. It 
has felt not only the pressures strictly 

ermane to itself, those to be expected 

on a literature truncated by the decline 
of a great tradition and in consequent 
search for new aims and new methods, 
but it has also bowed before the whim- 
sical cross winds of a more general gale 
blowing from all points of the intellectual 
horizon. From the political quarter, 
from that of science, from philosophy, 
religion, and anthropology, have come the 
blasts which bent the frail reed of per- 
sonal imagination, credo, or prejudice, as 
they would. With few exceptions, the 
writers of our times have been formed by 
the chaos of our times. The result, 

whatever its virtues, has not been a 

neat one. Necessarily, the serious modern 

writer has been heterodox. Even more 
necessarily, he has labored in partial 
isolation from his readers and his fellows. 

Each man has been granted only the 

various and self-contradictory materials 

of a world view: where he has gained in 
abundance over his nineteenth-century 
prototype, he has lost in order. 

All this is commonplace. But it will 
bear repeating here that we may gain a 
proper perspective of the labors of Mr. 
Hoffman, Mr. Allen, and Miss Ulrich 
in their study—the latest contribution 
toward an understanding of modern lit- 
erature. The Little Magazine is described 
as an index and bibliography, but it 
might, more usefully, be thought of as a 

uide. That word suggests more nearly 

Both its values and its limitations. The 

former will be self-evident to any student 

or general reader who is concerned in 


any way with twentieth-century writing. 
Miss Ulrich has gathered over six hundred 
titles for the bibliography, which, while 
probably not exhaustive, is ample enough 
to include more than all the interesting 
ones. Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Allen have 
written a history of the little magazine, 
which usefully, and on the whole satisfac- 
torily, explains the various publications 
and identifies them with the intellectual 
currents to which they conform. Last, 
Mr. Hoffman has supplied copious notes 
for the bibliography which make that 
feature of the ain. a relatively complete 
reference guide in itself. 

The limitations of their study are 
owing to the effort, heroic as it may be, to 
combine the functions of reference and 
interpretation, both applying to an ill- 
charted region, in one. The little maga- 
zine as it flourished, and flourishes, was 
typically committed to printing the work 
of small, shifting groups of writers, for the 
use, first, of themselves and, after that, of 
their friends. It might be separated 
from standard magazine ventures on the 
basis of its readership: few read the little 
magazines who did not consider them- 
selves as possible contributors to them. 
Consequently, such pattern as might be 
discerned in their history has almost 
necessarily to be picked out first in rela- 
tion to general cultural trends. The 
particularities of contribution or of edi- 
torial policy were too apt to be personal 
and eccentric to be of the greatest use to 
the historian. Mr. Hoffman and Mr. 
Allen, in their essay, have been too 
scrupulous. Their effort to combine the 
history of ideas with the history of a large 
group of unpredictable persons threatens 
always to fall between the stools. Their 
essay probably will not satisfy either 
those who look for a full exposition of 
the twentieth-century sensibility as it ap- 
peared in the little magazines, or those who 
prefer their literary history, according to 
Carlyle’s plan, as the study of great men. 

Such a failure, however, is only 
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relative. The authors, clearly, intend as 
full a synthesis as is possible. To the 
reader who desires most of all a guide to 
some of the most salient ideas and per- 
sonalities of the English and American 
literary world in our times as they have 
been reflected in their most significant 
medium, The Little Magazine will be 
indispensable. 

Bernarp I. Durrey 

University of Minnesota 


A Useful Guide 


Meet THE U.S.A.: HAanpBook For For- 
EIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by C. Yang. New York: Institute 
of International Education, 1945. 
viit+184 pp. $.50. 

There are a number of reasons why 
this book will find many appreciative 
readers. First, it is timely. Those whom 
it is designed to serve—Chinese and 
other students and teachers coming to 
this country from abroad—will increase 
sharply in number in the years which lie 
ahead. Then, too, although the author 
has obviously read James Truslow Adams 
et alii in preparing his manuscript, he has 
drawn upon a more vital source for 
his facts, namely, his own personal experi- 
ence. He writes about what he has 
experienced through living in the United 
States. This experience gives vitality to 
the book. The problems of the novice 
from abroad are known to him, and 
he has determined to find at least some 
solutions for his fellow students and 
countrymen. Moreover, his style is that 
of a newspaperman who has a live story 
to tell rather than that of a textbook 
writer who has a lesson to teach. 

A valuable aid to the foreign student 
and guidance worker both here and 
abroad might have been the listing of 
references on education in the United 
States. On page 79 of American Univer- 
sities and Colleges, published by the 
American Council on Education, and “a 
list of accredited colleges” published by 
the United States Office of Education are 
mentioned. The latter reference might 
have been given in more precise form 
and listed in the appendix along with 
American Universities and Colleges. Carter 
V. Good’s 4 Guide to Colleges , Universities, 
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and Professional Schools in the United 
States might also have been listed. 

Though this publication is useful to all 
students from abroad who come to the 
United States for study, and also to many 
laymen, the author has definitely in 
mind the needs of Chinese students and 
professors. Similar books for students 
from other foreign countries need to be 
written, and they should be written by 

ersons who have had direct experience. 
> turn, guides for United States students 
who plan to study abroad would be 
timely today. Mr. Yang’s Meet the U.S.A. 
has, indeed, broken new ground! 

What can educators in the United 
States and the general public learn from 
this book? Briefly stated, the incon- 
sistencies in our living as compared with 
our professed democratic principles. The 
prejudices encountered by foreign stu- 
dents in their quest of housing facilities, 
together with other evidences of racial 
discrimination, are cases in point. With 
oriental discernment, these shortcomings 
are interpreted rather than criticized by 
the author, but their negative effect is 
none the less real. 

C. O. ARnpr 


New York University 
A Meritorious Effort 


Piety anD INTELLECT AT AMHERST COL- 
LEGE, 1865-1912, by Thomas le Duc. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. xii+165 pp. $2.00. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago the 
reviewer invited a research aspirant to 
study the Pennsylvania Mind; and, later, 
another young man to discover the 
Illinois Mind. There was an assum 
tion, of course, that mind might be 
found, assayed, and weighed, if sufficiently 
sensitive instruments were employed, and 
that such an assay would be an important 
contribution to the understanding of the 
institution and its relation to society. 
The task is something like exploring 
the soul of an oyster—an obscure realm 
which Aristotle was said to have known— 
and the difficulty of it may account for 
the fact that these promptings have not 
yet borne fruit. Recalling them explains, 
in part, the reviewer’s keen anticipation 
as he turned to Piety and Intellect at 
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Amherst College, which proved to be a 
uest for the Amherst Mind. Moreover, 
ioling it a meritorious effort to isolate, 
analyze, and weigh the ideas that made 
Amherst tick, he recommends it to others 
for critical examination, with the expecta- 
tion that kindred studies may be encour- 
aged elsewhere. Though Amherst, in 
the beginning, was as poor as she was 
pious, and ascetic poverty has been su 
posed to water and make to flourish the 
roots of the soul, panning the streams 
of earthier institutions might reveal 
rudimentary forms. If not, even nega- 
tive results should be of value for purposes 
of comparison—though one recalls Galen’s 
advice not to seek the soul of professional 
athletes, there being none! 

This slender volume, the revised draft 
of a dissertation presented for the 
doctorate at Yale, is devoted to the 
thesis that “ideas, rather than men or 
buildings, provide the lifeblood, the 
dynamic element, in the evolution of 
higher learning” (page 1); that even 
though institutions were lengthened 
shadows of men, the men are the 
“shadows and ideas the substance” 
(page vii). Wholly true, or not, this is a 
fruitful bias in writing an institution’s 
history. Held to faithfally, it effectively 
excludes the lumber that usually clutters 
the pages of educational annals. By such 
a standard, obviously, some institutions 
are, and others are becoming, mere 
outgrown shells. Amherst, herself, by 
this measure, though founded on a 
purposive idea—the classical education 
of poor youths of piety and talent for 
the ministry—nearly ceased to be a col- 
lege in later days, when clubs and 
societies provided a vitality otherwise 
lacking, and the college community 
center shifted to fraternity row; when the 
physical-education program, instituted 
to “glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit,” came to find its highest goal 
in “Beat Williams.” In her years of 
greatest fidelity, however, Amherst taught 
the classics to show the shortcomings 
of a civilization that knew not Christ; 
and science, in so far as definite aims 
were given, was a handmaid of theology, 
to refute heresies—though Benjamin 
Emerson demurred. 
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The thesis is incontrovertible, so far 
as ideas versus buildings are concerned. 
In respect to ideas and men there is room 
for doubt. Garman, the man, seems 
more impressive than his ideas. The 
same might be said of others. Again, the 
author finds Amherst’s success from 1890 
to 1910 something of an enigma. Per- 
haps the mystery Linas on the fact that 
her history does not entirely fit the 
theory of the priority of ideas. The 
study ends (1912) with Amherst still 
groping for an energizing vision. An 
epilogue informs us rather abruptly that 
x trustees erred in choosing Meiklejohn, 
that unity was still more elusive in 1923, 
and not till twenty years later was 
Amherst ready to make up her mind 
about the purpose of liberal education. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsyloania 


A Major Report 


PRoGRESS AND Prosiems 1n EpucaTIoNn 
FOR LiBRARIANSHIP, by Joseph L. 
Wheeler. New York: Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, 1946. 107 pp. 
(Paper Cover). 

Here is the third major report on 
library education since 1942, following 
closely on Reece’s Programs for Library 
Schools and Metcalf-Osborn-Russell’s Pro- 
gram of Instruction in Library Schools. In 
importance, all three deserve to stand 
beside the earlier studies: the famous 
Williamson survey of 1923, which caused 
something of a revolution in education for 
librianship, and the Munn investigation 
of 1936. It is indicative of the Carnegie 
Corporation’s continued interest in library 
problems that all except the Reece work 
were sponsored and financed by this 
foundation. 

Mr. Wheeler, who recently retired 
from the directorship of one of the 
country’s most progressive public libra- 
ries, the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore, has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. He brings to the task 
of surveying American ine schools 
the practica! experience and pragmatic 
approach of one who has been associated 
with the products of those schools for 
more than forty years, and who is 
familiar with their strengths and weak- 
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nesses. Naturally, he looks at the pro- 
fession from the point of view of the 
public librarian, though he is by no 
means oblivious to the needs of other 
types of libraries. 

As a basis for his study, Mr. Wheeler 
discusses the nature of “librarianship,” a 
term now loosely used to cover a great 
range of activities, requiring prepara- 
tion of equal variety. The conclusion is 
reached that four developments since 
about 1925 have been most influential 
in library work, and therefore should 
receive chief stress in training for 
librarianship: the functional use of books, 
subject departmentalization in libraries, 
increase in scholarly research. and adult 
education 

Much attention in the Wheeler report 
is devoted to recruiting desirable library- 
school students. It is shown that the 
profession has room for persons of many 
different abilities and types of person- 
ality. Certain handicaps under which 
librarianship labors in its recruiting efforts 
are also pointed out, including poor 
library service in some institutions, too 
high a proportion of women, and inferior 
rah ew peg it might be remarked, 
characteristic of several other fields, for 
example, public-school teaching. 

The author analyses in detail the 
present organization of library schools, 
their faculties and curriculums, graduate 
work in the field, and training outside of 
library schools. He found a strong trend 
away from teaching of routines and 
skills in the schools and toward making 
training more genuinely professional in 
character—a wholesome movement in 
general, though, as Mr. Wheeler fre- 
quently reiterates, the practical as well as 
the theoretical must be kept in mind. 

A great deal of the confusion of purpose 
and lack of direction in library education 
is, as the report states, a reflection on 
librarians themselves, who have not had 
a clear conception of their place in society 
and exactly where they want to go. The 
excellent summary of existing conditions 
and critical review of proposed solutions 
which Mr. Wheeler has provided should 
do much to correct this situation and help 
set tangible goals for the profession. 

Rosert B. Downs 


University of Illinois 
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Provocative Discussion 


THE AUTHORITARIAN ATTEMPT TO Cap- 
TURE EpucatTion, by John Dewey et al. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. 
Xx+152 pp. $2.50. 

This book contains the papers delivered 
at the second Conference on the Scientific 
Spirit and Democratic Faith, held in New 

ork City in 1944. We are told in the 

Preface that the Conference has as its 

purposes resistance to authoritarianism 

in any form, the bringing together of 
specialists in a joint solution of common 
problems, and the development of democ- 
racy through the use of the scientific 
method. The second Conference was 
devoted to the examination and criticism 
of “certain organized movements in 
education” which “constituted a threat 
to the scientific spirit and democratic 

faith” (page vii). 

With an occasional exception, the 
several and mostly well-known con- 
tributors to the Conference share two 
common views. The first is opposition 
to the Hutchins-Adler-Stringfellow Barr 
philosophy of education. The second is 
a belief, ranging from the naive to the 
critically intelligent, in the scientific 
method as the key to the solution of our 
major ills in the social, economic, and 
political realms. Both positions give 
effective unity to what might otherwise 
have become merely another symposium. 
Together with comments on the nature of 
a liberal education and especially on the 
relation between liberal and vocational 
education, they make this slender volume 
of considerable value in the present fertile 


discussion of educational means and ends. 

The attack on Hutchins, St. John’s 
College, and “the 100 great books” is 
repeatedly pressed. This philosophy was 
bound to be anathema to those who, like 
John Dewey, believe that the scientific 
method can generate its own ends in the 
process of experimentation and that only 
the scientific method can provide valid 
ends of conduct in the modern world. 
The most effective critics in this volume, 
however, are Arthur E. Murphy of the 
University of Illinois and Irwin Edman ot 
Columbia, who subject the Hutchins 
philosophy to as searching a criticism as 
this reviewer has seen. Neither they nor 
others have said the last word, nor would 
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Mr. Hutchins admit that they have 
always been fair; but they indicate pretty 
plainly that concentration on the teach- 
ings of the 100 great books either leads to 
an authoritarian view of the present scene 
or is not nearly so wise and effective a 
means of educating for present problems 
as its defenders and promoters would 
have us believe. 

One of the intellectual clichés of our 
day is the scientific method. We hear on 
all sides that the extension of the scientific 
method to the realm of the social sciences 
and its proper use therein will bring 
order and peace out of chaos, as it has 
done in the natural sciences. When 
Sidney Hook states, “We believe that 
the scientific spirit is a pervasive intel- 
lectual temper that is not confined to a 
set of laboratory procedures, and that its 
rationale should be extended to all social 
areas and institutions”’ (page 11), we can 
both understand and approve. Fortu- 
nately, there are other contributors to 
this volume who share his precision in 
emphasizing the spirit of science. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dewey’s references to 
the use of “scientific methods which have 
revolutionized physical knowledge” “in 
matters of direct human concern” (page 4) 
leave us wondering just what this means 
as a formula of exact procedure. His 
reference to “the methods of observation, 
interpretation, and test that are matters 
of course in dealing with physical things” 
(page 4) hardly helps to show how the 
exact methods of the natural sciences 
can be applied to the unstable and often 
amorphous phenomena of human rela- 
tions. Fleyd H. Allport of Syracuse 
combines an obvious truth with a dubious 
implication when he says, “For the sci- 
entific spirit will give to human beings 
something which oll the imposing products 
of scientific technology can never give, 
something without which their lives may 
become biased, thwarted, or arrogant, and 
their values insecure” (page 54). And 
Mr. Piatt of U.C.L.A. adds, “It should 
now be clear to everybody that secular 
education means scientific education, and 
that it cannot mean anything else” 
(page 111). Just what that means is 
anybody’s guess. 

It would be improper to end this 
review without calling attention to the 
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illuminating and constructive discussion 
of liberal and vocational education, both 
in the section specifically devoted to that 
topic and scattered through the rest of 
the volume, notably in the contributions 
of President Henderson of Antioch, Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Piatt, Mr. Edman, and Mr. 
Dewey. This topic was not the focus 
of the Conference, but it received frequent 
and uniformly excellent treatment. The 
very unanimity of view is both striking 
and encouraging. 


On GENERAL AND LiBERAL EpucatIion: 
A Symposium, by Mortimer J. Adler 
et al. Washington, D. C.: Association 
for General and Liberal Education, 
1945. 127 pp. No price. (Association 
for General and Liberal Education, 
Bulletin No. 1) 

The Association for General and Liberal 
Education was organized in 1944 by a 
group of universities which faced the 
urgent problem of finding a place in their 
professional programs and hierarchy for a 
common denominator of general and 
liberal studies. The symposium under 
review consists of 28 articles or papers 
prepared for a conference in the spring of 
1945 (which was not held because of 
wartime restrictions on travel). 

The papers are, for the most part, 
exceedingly brief. They whet, rather 
than satisfy, the appetite. The array of 
distinguished authors is imposing. Their 
points of view are interesting, but 
restrictions of space necessitated the 
presentation of opinions rather than the 
development of arguments. Here and 
there, some highly provocative ideas are 
tossed out or an unusually good phrase 
is turned. On the whole, however, the 
collection is not distinguished, novel, or 
especially helpful. A number of articles 
are included—as almost always happens 
in the publication of the proceedings of a 
conference—which have little relevance 
to the main concern. 

What is interesting and significant is 
that common concern. It is one more 
indication of the growing alarm among 
college and university educators over the 
danger of carving our program of higher 
education into so many technical, voca- 
tional, and professional schools that we 
may destroy the element of education 
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itself. The history of what happened at 
the University of Oklahoma when the 
president attempted to correct the balance 
is sadly instructive. The discussion of 
the relation of general to professional 
education, inadequate and uneven though 
it be, is suggestive. How paradoxical 
to find the president of the National 
Association of Schools of Music arguing 
for more technical and professional work 
in music at the expense of the “liberal” 
subjects in the curriculum, and a pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Purdue 
making a statesmanlike brief for more 
social science and humanities studies in 
the engineering curriculum. 

It 1s good that university admin- 
istrators and faculty should debate these 
issues. The present situation is not satis- 
factory. Self-analysis and self-criticism 
are healthy, even if Lionel Trilling is 
correct in saying that “our present 
elaborate concern with education arises, 
it seems to me, from an uneasiness not 
only about education itself but also 
about the whole of our society and its 
culture, of which education is but the 
small, visible, extruded part” (page 23). 

Joun W. Nason 
Swarthmore College 


London University at War 


D- W. LOGAN 
[Continued from page 423) 
carrier” was the focus of German and 
Italian attack. Inside was a laconic 
note from the supervisor: “The exam- 
ination has been conducted under 
continuous bombardment from the 
air, but the candidates do not wish 
that any special concession should be 
made to them on that account.” 
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That is the spirit which the Univer- 
sity of London has tried to show 
during the war, and will try to emu- 
late in the difficult days of recon- 
struction which lie ahead. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 8] 


Honorary Degrees 
[Continued from page 437] 


may be drawn from the preceding 
paragraphs. The first is that approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the college 
degrees granted are honorary degrees. 
We must remember that the 346 
institutions represented in this study 
are only about half of those men- 
tioned in the source, and we have no 
immediate records to show whether 
the remaining half granted the same 
proportion of degrees or not. The 
second observation is that the average 
number of honorary degrees advances 
rather steadily with the ages of the 
educational institutions. While this 
might be held to be logical, one must 
remember that a few of the youngest 
colleges and universities have large 
enrollments, and yet their honorary 
degrees exceed the 2—per cent mean 
by some distance. The third con- 
clusion is that the ratio is higher for 
small colleges than for large ones. 
It would be interesting to make similar 
studies for different years so that we 
might see in what direction the trend 
is headed, for we should like to know 
more about this dignified and highly 
honorable mode of social recognition. 


